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DREAM-LAND. 


BY E. OLLIER. 


I 


A Palace of the Gods in Heaven 

I see, with massy towers seven, 
And walls eternal circling round ; 
Walls of gold and towers of white 
Guarding the enchanted ground,— 
Mystically vast and bright! 


I see the towers, crystal cold ! 

I see the long walls, hot with gold, 
That burn athwart the marvellous day 
Of their self-begotten sheen, 
Star-like, sphered in their own ray; 
And the hollows in between 

The terrace- walks and pillars light, 
Where the shades of floating domes 
Kindle into purple glooms, 

Dark with deepness infinite,— 
Chasms of a lustrous night! 


II. 
A City of the Gods o’erhead! 
A City walled and ramparted ! 
And on the ramparts, hushed and holy, 
Sentinel angels come and go, 
Moving soft!y, moving slowly, 
Moving ever, to and fro: 
And their feet, like snow on snow, 
Fall for aye, and make no sound ; 
Yet the smooth and spheral round 
Into which their legions flow 
Weaves a music more profound 
Than music of the world below. 


Between those lucid domes and towers 
The sacred air is clear and still; 
And, in their pomp of lordly will, 
I see the old celestial Powers ;— 
Crowned regalities of Heaven, 
Girt with involutions seven 

Of the snake with sleepless eye, 
Self-begot Eternity. 

I see them in the distance far, 
Each one sitting on a star :— 
And each star, for ever turning 


. Round its centre, speeds and glows, 


With a heart of inward burning 

Under the divine repose 

Of the Gods who sit in state, 

And whose lips, half gloomed with Fate, 
Utter laws that regulate 

In the harmonies of Love 

The worlds that on their swift strength go, 
And the steadfast heavens above, 

And the shifting clouds below ; 

And the solemn alternations 

Of the waves of Dark and Light 

Over all the planet-nations 

In their pre appointed stations, 

Shared between the Day and Night ; 
And the four-fold seasons, ranging 
Through flame-sudden bursts of Spring, 
Flushed Summer, rioting, 

And brown Autumn, slowly changing 
Into Winter heavy of wing ; 

And the old gigantic laughter 

Of the tempests and the calm, 

Older still, that cometh after, 

Like a long, inaudible psalm ; 

Birth, and Death, and endless Being, 
And the soul's interior seeing : 
Trooping of the stately years; 

The great system’s slow revealing, 

And the balance of all things, wheeling 
With the wheeling of the spheres. 


IIT. 4 

Those golden walls grow faint and grey, 
Falter, and lapse in shapeless gloom : 
Like the mists in wind, they pass away, 
And leave me in my little room, 
Sitting before the glimmering fire. 

My spiritual wings expire, 

And, drooping earthward, I behold 
Familiar objects, loved of old, 
Dream-like in the dreamy light ; 
Half-seen faces, dusky white, 

And lustrous, large, black- wooded chairs, 
Reddening, like an eye that glares. 
Within a cavern, steady and bright ; 
And books in their ascending layers 

Of shelves, to ordered posts assigned ,— 
Strata of up-heavéd wile’, 
‘Out of which the orb of thought 

Has, from age to age, been wrought ; 
And the souls of poets wise, 

Looking from their effigies 

eer dda and large-sighted all) 

On the intelleetual wall ; 

And, those lofty shapes beside, 

Prints, from masters deified, 

Of enchanted palaces, 

‘Oceans, shores, primeval glooms, 

Weedy solitudes of trees, 

Islands in the flat, far seas, 

Temples, ruins, streets, and tombs. 


Our sleeping visions, waking dreams, 
Receive their shape and hue from what 
Surrounds our life: the soul cannot 

















Transgress its fateful boundary streams. 
Therefore, the pageants which elate 
The poet in his kindling mood 

Are natural truths, more sublimate, 
By his own inward light imbued, 

Like grey clouds tinctured by the sun. 
And thus the spirit which has run 
About the haunted mountain tops, 
And scaled the peaks of morning, drops 
To shady sleep on quic* ground ; 

As birds, that high in air are found, 
Turn to earth for evening rest, 

And fold their wings in narrow bound— 
The still, small heaven of their nest. 





EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGIA. 


Vitrea, gemmula, fluxaque bullula, candida forma est, 
Nix, rosa, ros, nuge, venius, aura, nihil ! 


Paraphrase by the late Rev. Nicholas Halpin, M. R. I. 4., Dublin. 


What is beauty ?—alas ! 
Tis a jewel, a glass, 
A bubble, a plaything, a rose, 
*Tis the snow, dew, or air, 
*Tis so many things rare, 
That ’tis nothing,—one well may suppose— 


Tis a jewel—Love’s token, 
Glass—easily broken, 
A bubble—that vanisheth soon 
A plaything, that boys 
Cast away when it cloys, 
A rose quickly faded and strewn! 


Like the snow it will melt, 
Like the air it is felt, 
It refresheth the heart like the dew, 
And as nothing can vie 
With a soul- beaming eye, 
Tis like nothing sweet Lady, but you! 





UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 


BY PROFESSOR 
NO. IL—DEMOSTHENES. 

One of the most sensible, though not of the most brilliant, of an- 
cient and modern historians, has justly complained, that the generality 
of mankind form their opinion of a statesman or a general, not by con- 
sidering the reasonableness of his plans at the time when he resolved 
on them, but by looking only to the circumstances which attended their 
attempted execution. The same historian, Polybius, frequently pauses 
in his narrative, for the sake of doing honour to the wisdom and vigour 
displayed in measures, the results of which were most disastrous: his 
maxim being that equal glory should be given to sage forethought and 
energetic action, whether favoured by prosperous or baffled by adverse 
fortune. This principle of praise is obviously the only just one; but 


CREASY. 


readers ; nor is it more attended to in criticising the men and mea- 
sures of our own days, than in looking back upon those of ancient 
times. 

In truth, it requires some considerable degree of intellectual labour, 
and much depth us well as range of thought, to estimate characters on 
the just principle which the old historian points out, instead of making 
success the arbitrary criterion of merit. In order tojudge a man fair- 
ly, we must bring our minds to the place and the time when he had to 
decide upon his future line of conduct. We must ascertain the amount 
of information which there was within his reach, and we must sift and 
balance it as might have been done by him, rigorously banishing from 
our thoughts all after-acquired means of knowledge. We must contem- 
plate all the dangers that were threatening at each crisis, and not mere- 
ly those which ultimately burst into real evils. Our hearts should beat, 
as his did, with the various hopes, that arose when the chances of each 
different course of action were imagined; and our judgment should 
similarily test from the thenknown facts on what foundation each hope 
was built. Having thus qualified ourselves to judge whether his poli- 
cy was well or ill chosen, we should next examine the amount of energy 
and skill with which he strove to carry it into effect. Do we find in his 
career those true elements of all greatness, resolute endurance and 
self-sacrifice? Was he free from the petty bigutry by which some men 
are so wedded to their own devices, that if thwarted in the details of 
their plans, they abandon their objects in peevish alienation? Was 
he willing to follow as well as to lead in a good cause? Had he the 
genius to inspire others with his own feelings, to sway the minds of 
thousands beneath the influence of his masterspirit, and had he the 
honesty never to abuse that power? Was he true to truth even unto 
death? If these questions can be answered in the affirmative, we have 
found the man, whom we should delight to honour, though his name be 
associated with calamity, defeat, and ruin.* 

In proceeding to sketch the charasters of some of the truly Great 
Men of ancient and of modern times, who failed in obtaining success, 
though, in the words of our moralist, they Jid more than obtain, for 
they deserved it, I shall commence with the Athenian, Demosthenes ; 
not on account of chronological order, but because I believe him to be 
the noblest and most striking example of an Unsuccessful Great Man. 
The German historian Heeren has most truly said of him, that “ of all 
political characters, Demosthenes is the most sublime and the purest 
tragic character, with which history is acquainted. When, still trem- 
bling with the vehement force of his language, we read his life in Plu- 
tarch ; when we transfer ourselves into his times and situation; we are 
carried away by a deeper interest than can be excited by any hero of 
the epic muse or of tragedy. From his first appearance till the moment 
when he swallowed poison in the temple, we see him contending against 





* There isa fine passage in one of Niebuhr’s lectures on the energy of will and 
rendiness of action which a on man displays under adverse circumstances, 
“ During the interval which elapsed since the first Punic war, Hamilcar had dis- 
played those qualities which commonly distinguish a great man from a weak one, 
The differences of character are never more distinctly seen than in times when 
men are surrounded by difficulties and misfortunes. There are some who, when 
disappointed by the failure of an undertaking from which they had expected great 
things, make up their minds at once to exert themselves no longer against what 
they call fate, as if thereby they could avenge themselves upon fate; others grow 
desponding and hopeless : but a third class of men will rouse themselves just at 
such moments and say to themselves, ‘the nore difficult it is to attain my ends, 
the more honorable it will be ;’ and this is a maxim which every one should im- 





press upon himself as a law. Some of those who are guided by it, prosecute their 


plans with obstinacy, and so perish : others, who are more practical inen, if they 
‘ have failed in one way, will try another.”’ 








it is seldom remembered by the mass, either of historical writers or | 








destiny, which seems to mock him with <— cruelty. It throws 
him to the ground, but never subdues him. What a crowd of emotions 
must have struggled through his manly breast amidst this interchange 
of reviving and expiring hopes! How natural was it that the lines:of 
melancholy and of indignation, such as we yet behold in his bust, should 
have been imprinted on his severe countenance. It was his high call- 
ing to be the pillar of a sinking scate. Thirty years he remained true 
to this cause, nor did he yield till he was buried beneath the ruing of 
his country.” 

The transcendant glory which Demosthenes acquired as an orator, 
and which, after the admiration of more than two thousand years, is 
still increasing, and ever will increase, has caused his merits as a states- 
man and a patriot to be by many comparatively unheeded. But no- 
thing could be more erroneous or unjust than to suppose that Demos- 
thenes either cultivated or valued his eloquence for its own sake, and 
for the fame which it might bring him as a mere rhetorician. He was 
emphatically a practical man ; and his whole career was one of laborious 
mo unremitting action. He bestowed the industry, which has made his 
name proverbial, on acquiring and perfecting the power of public s - 
ing, because without possessing that power it was impossible for him to 
acquire political influence, and exert himself a oe in his a 
cause. e well know how great is the political autherity which the 
gift of eloquence may enable a man to acquire in our own time; but in 
the classic commonwealths of Greece, and especially: in- the Athenian, 
the importance of public speaking was a thousand fold greater than it 
is among ourselves. We must recollect that among the ancients there 
was no Press and no representative system of government. From the 
small territorial area of each state, and the very limited numbers of 
the free population, each citizen was able, and was expected to attend 
in person at the great popular assemblies, where state affairs were 
debated. A& Lord Brougham has well expressed it, ‘the orator of 
old was the parliamentary debater, the speaker at public meetings, the 
preacher, the newspaper; the published sermon, the pamphlet, the 
volume all in one.” 

Nothing can show more strongly what paramount importance the 
Athenians themselves attached to the debates in the assemblies, than 
the fact that they employed a word (isagoria) which etymologic- 
ally means equality of rights in debate, as equivalent to the word 
(isonomia) by which the Greeks in general expressed equality in the 
eye of the law. . And Demosthenes himself, in one of his orations. w 
contrasting Athens and demoratic states in general with tyrannies 
oligarchies, describes his countrymen as ‘‘ those whose government is 
based on speaking.” ' 

It was about the middle of the fourth century before our era, when 
Demosthenes began to command attention in the Athenian assembliégs. 
His first attempt like those of Walpole and Sheridan in our perliament, 
was a failure; and the derision which he received from the multitude 
would have discouraged an inferior spirit for ever. It only nerved 
Demosthenes to severer study, and to a more obstinate contest with his 
physical disadvantages. He assiduously practised his growing powers 
as an advocate before the legal tribunals, before he again ventured to 
speak on state affairs But at length he reappeared before the assem- 
bly, and the dominion of his genius was supreme. The words of our 
own great poet can alone worthily describe the orator,— 


** Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


But, to draw again from the same Miltonic source, Demosthenes was 
one “ fallen on evil days.” The Athens which he harangued was far 
different to the Athens which a century and a half before had beaten 
back the Persian invader, and which had once almost succeeded in mak- 
ing the Mediterranean an Athenian lake. The fatal disasters of the 
Peloponnesian war had proved irreparable. It was true that her for- 
mer victors and rivals among the Greek states were also decayed in 
strength. The power of Sparta had been shattered at Leuctra and 
Mantinea by Thebes; and Thebes had herself lost her great leader, 
Epaminondas, and was fast subsiding into the unimportance from which 
the genius of that hero had raised her. It was also true that Persia, 
the ancient enemy of the Greek name, had long ceased to inspire any 
alarm, and was likely herself to fall an easy prey to the first resolute 
invader from the west, who might be tempted by her weakness and her 
wealth. But though the independence of Athens seemed in no peril 
from any of the accustomed quarters of hostility, a new power was rapid- 
ly rising to the north of Greece, fraught with perils to her national li- 
berties, which Demosthenes had the skill to discern, and against which 
he had the spirit tostrive. Beyond the Cambunian mountains, a semi- 
barbarous couniry, which had been long regarded with contemptuous 
indifference by the vivilized Hellenic States, was suddenly formed into 
@ compact military monarchy by the genius of a single ruler ; and Ma- 
cedonia forthwith began a career of ambitious aggrandizement, fatal 
not only to the power, but to the national existence of the Greek Re- 
publics that were her neighbours in the south. Modern history sup- 
plies us with a precisely similar case. The closeness of the parallel be- 
tween Philip of Macedon and Peter the Great of Russia, is remarkable, 
both as regards the characters of the men, and the fortunes, both ante- 
cedent and subsequent, of their empires, What Russia, from Peter’s 
time downward, has been to Western Europe, Macedon, under Philip, 
became to Southern Greece. It was not merely by brute force, by 
armies and fleets, that Macedon won her conquests; but it was by in- 
irigue, by deep-laid policy, by veiling her ambitious projects under 
a show of disinterested moderation, until the time came when it was 
safe to avow them, by fomenting dissensions among her intended vie- 
tims, by gaining through her gold a party devoted to her interest in 
every city. by interfering under the character of a protector with the 
states which she designed soon to absorb into her dominions as @ con- 
queror, by a steady systematic exercise of alternate craft and force 
the exigencies of the time required, it was thus that the Muscovy 
Greece extinguished the liberties of nations ; and in vain did Demog- 
thenes and other noble spirits strive to warn their countrymen We 4 
of their peril, and to organize a general confederacy of the Free 
against the common enemy of Greek independence. 

Even among his own immediate countrymen, Demosthenes had con- 
tinually to encounter those disheartening difficulties (worse even than 
defeats in the field, the decay of national revenues, the loss of subject 
provinces, and the diminution of population), which the decline of 
manly virtue and energy, the dislike for military service, and the in- 
creased fondness for frivolous amusex ents among @ nation, place in the 
way of a statesman, who exhorts to 2 manly and vigorous line of policy, 
and demands his hearers to give up luxuries and amusements to en- 
counter perils and undergo privations in their own ns. 

But Demosthenes saw the true line of duty, and through good report, 
and through evil report, he zealously adhered to it. The old high 
spirit of Athens was not utterly extinct; her resources still were con- 
siderable; her name was still a word of power, both with Greek and 
with Barbarian. More than once Demosthenes succeeded in animating 
her to exertions, not unworthy of her former fame, to preserve the 
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maritime cities of Thrace and the Hellespont from falling into Philip’s 
power. When that prince extended his intrigues and his arms south- 
ward into Greece itself, through Thessaly, Phocis, and Eubees; he still 
encountered in Demosthenes a vigilant and unresting opponent, whose 
influence was far from being limited to Athens and the immediate 
scenes of action. Weak and disunited as the Greek states of the south 
were, there still existed the elements of a | e that seemed capable 
of defying the attacks of Macedon; and Demosthenes naturally believed 
that he had found such a league, when, in 338 ».c., he persuaded the 


Achaians, the Corinthians, the Megarians, the Thebans, and other) d 


Greeks to become the confederates of Athens against the Macedonian 
ae. It is right to reflect on the varied talents, and the activity 
which Demosthenes must have displayed at this crisis, when he, a 
mere private citizen, possessed of no stores of wealth, with no presents 
to offer, no troops to back him, no offices or titles to promise, could 
achieve such diplomatic wonders, and that, too, when al the gold and 
all the threats of Macedon were lavishly employed against him. The 
folly of regarding him and the other great orators of antiquity, as mere 
debaters, and not as consummate statesmen, has never been better 
inted out than by our orator and statesman, Bolingbroke. He no 
ess truly than eloquently remarks that, ’ 

* Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and gives a nobler superi- 
ority than power, which every dunce may use; or fraud, which every 
knave may employ. But eloquence must flow like o stream that is fed 
by an abundant spring, and not spout forth like a frothy water on 
some gaudy day, and remain dry the rest of the year. The famous 
orators of Greece and Rome were the statesmen and ministers of those 
commonwealths. The nature of their governments and humour of those 
ages, made elaborate orations necessary. They harangued oftener than 
ey debated: and the ars dicendi required more study, and more exer- 
cise of mind, and of body too, among them, than are necessary among 
us. But as much pains as they took in learning how to conduct the 
stream of eloquence, they took more to enlarge the fountain from which 
it flowed. Hear Demosthenes, hear Cicero, thunder against Philip, 
Cataline,and Antony. I choose these examples, because the eloquence 
of these two has been so celebrated, that we are accustomed to look 
upon them simost as mere orators They were orators indeed, and no 
man who has a soul can read their orations, after the revolutions of so 
many ages, after the extinctions of the governments, and of the people 
for whom they were composed, without feeling, at this hour, the pas- 
sions they were designed to move, and the spirit they were designed 
to raise. But if we look into the history of these men, and consider 
‘the parts they acted, we shall see them in another light, and admire 
them in a higher sphere of action. Demosthenes had been neglected in 
his education by the same tutors who cheated him of his inheritance. 
But the progress which he must have made in every part of political 
knowledge, by his industry and application, was marvellous. He per- 
formed actions, and acquired fame, above the reach of eloquence alone. 
Demosthenes used to compare eloquence to a weapon—a simile apt 
enough—for eloquence, like every other weapon, is of little use to the 
owner, unless he have the force and skill to use it. This force, and 
this skill, Demosthenes had in an eminent degree. Observe them in 
one instance among many. It was of mighty importance to Philip, to 
prevent the accession of Thebes to the grand alliance that Demosthenes, 
atthe head of the Athenian commonwealth, formed against the growing 
power of the Macedonians. Philip had emissaries and his ambassadors 
on the spot, to oppose to those of Athens, and we may be assured that 
he neglected none of those arts upon this occasion that he employed so 
successfully on others. The struggle was great, but Demosthenes pre- 
vailed, and the Thebans engaged in the war against Philip Was it by 
his eloquence alone that he prevailed, in a divided state, above all the 
subtilty of intrigue, all the dexterity of negotiation, all the seductions, 
all the corruptions, and all the terror that the ablest and most power- 
ful prince could employ? Was Demosthenes wholly taken up with 
composing orations, and haranguing the people in this remarkable 
crisis? He harangued them, no doubt, at Thebes, as well as at Athens, 
and in the rest of Greece, where all the great resolutions of making 
alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, were determined in demo- 
cratical assemblies. But yet haranguing was, no doubt, the least part 
of his business, and eloquence was neither the sole, nor the principal 
talent, as the style of writers would induce us to believe, on which his 
success depended. He must have been master of other arts, subservi- 
ently to which his eloquence was employed, and must have had a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own state, and of the other states of Greece, of 
their dispositions, and of their interests relatively to one another, and 





relatively to their neighbours. I say, he must have been master of 
many other arts, and have possessed an immense fund of knowledge, to 
make his eloquence in every case successful, and even pertinent or 
seasonable in some, as well as to direct it, and to furnish it with matter 
whenever he thought proper to employ this weapon.” 
The fatal day of Cheronea. 
** That dishonest victory.” 


overthrew all the hopes of Demosthenes, and established the military 
and political ascendancy of the Macedonian king. For a time Athens 
remained helplessly submissive to the victor; but Demosthenes did not 
despair of his country. After a few years, news arrived that the vete- 
ran King of Macedon was dead, and that a young man had succeeded to 
the throne, of whose transcendant abilities no man could then form any 
adequate notion. The moment was favourable for a struggle, and a 
second allied league was organized by Demosthenes. The result was, 
however, that Thebes was destroyed by Alexander, and Athens was only 
spared on its acceptance of terms more humiliating than any ever before 
imposed upon it. The victor departed for the conquest of Asia, and, 
during his lifetime, Demosthenes seems to have thought it useless to 
renew the war. 

But though, during the period of Alexander’s Persian victories, De- 
mosthenes seems to have engaged in no public measure of importance, it 
was during this time that the celebrated trial came on, in which he 
completely triumphed over his old political antagonist and oratorical 
rival, Aschines. That statesman, who, throughout his career at Athens, 
had advocated the Macedonian interest, indicted Ctesiphon, one of the 
friends of Demosthenes, for having illegally proposed a decree, confer- 
ring on Demosthenes the honour of a public crown. Some technical 
reasons were assigned for the illegality of the decree; but the main 
charge of the indictment was an averment that Ctesiphon had untruly 
described Demosthenes as having deserved well of his country. This 
was the great issue that was raised and debated on the. trial ; and as it 
was heard before the great court of the Heliwa at Athens, consisting 
probably on that occasion of several thousaad Athenian citizens, it was 
equivalent to the proposition of a public vote of censure on Demosthe- 
nes. Ido not pause here to describe the incidents of the trial, or the 
failure of the accuser ; nor shall I enter into any criticism of the world- 
renowned orations which these two great masters of eloquence delivered 
at this, their decisive combat. But I quote some portions of the speech 
of Demosthenes (marred and mutilated as they must be in translation) 
because they embody in the noblest language the leading ideas which I 
am seeking to convey in these sketches of Unsuccessful Great Men.— 
The passage to which I particularly advert, is that where the great 
orator, in reminding his judges and his accuser of the state of events 
metetely before the campaign of Chwronea, tells them, “ At that 
fatal period, some of your perils were actually paame us; others, as 
it then seemed, were impending. . . . . Judge of my administra- 
tion at that crises, by the degree of forethought and skill with which I 
decided on my line of policy ; and do not point your malicious cavils at 
the result of circumstances. The final issue of all human policy is as 
Heaven ordains. It is by the design that the statesman is to be judged. 
Do not then impute it as crime of mine that Philip overcame us in the 
battle. It was God that gave him the victory, not I. But prove that! 
did not take every precaution which human pradence could suggest ; 
prove that I did not exert myself with integrity, with earnestness, and 
with laboriousness even beyond my strength: prove that my measures 
were not honourable, that they were not worthy of the state, that they 
were not ‘e-or prove aught of this, and then, but not till then, im- 
peach me. But, if the thunderbolt, the whirlwind of calamity has prov- 
ed too much not only for our strength but for the strength of all Greece, 
why turn upon me? With equal justice might the ship-owner, who 
sends his vessel to sea fully equipped for her voyage, and with every 
precaution taken to insure her safety, be criminally responsible for her 

wreck, if storm comes on and her cargo perishes. 

** But since he has laid so much stress on the event, I will hazard 
what may even seem a paradox. Let, however, no man turn from it as 
extravagant, but let it be fairly considered. I say, then, that had we 


all known what fortune was to attend our efforts: had we all foreseen . 


the final issue; had you foretold it, Aischines, had you growled out 
your terrible denunciations(you whose voice was never heard), yet even 
then must Athens have pursued the very same line of conduct, if she 
retained a love of glory, if she remembered her heroes of old, or if she 
thought of the days to come. Now, all that can be said against Athens, 
is that she has been unfortunate; and misfortune is the common lot of 


humanity, whenever it please Heaven to inflict it. But if Athens, 
Athens that ever claimed the first rank among the Hellenic States, had 
shrunk from her post in the time of danger, she would be cursed as the 
cowardly traitress that had given up the liberties of Greece to — 

“The Athenians never were known to live contented in a slavish, 
though secure obedience to unjust and arbitrary power. No. Our whole 
h is a series of gallant contests for pre-eminence: the whole pe- 
riod of our national existence hath been spent in braving dangers, for 
the sake of gloryand renown. And so highly do you esteem such con- 

uct, as characteristic of the Athenian spirit, that those of your ances- 
tors who were most eminent for it, are ever the most favourite objects 
of your praise. And with reason : for who can reflect without aston- 
ishment on the magnanimity of those men who resigned their lands, 
gore up their city, and embarked in their ships, rather than live at the 

idding of a stranger? The Athenians of that day looked out for no 
openees, no general to procure them a state of easy slavery. They had 
the spirit to reject even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that 
life in freedom. For it was a principle fixed deeply in every breast, 
that man was not born to his parents only, but to his country. And 
mark the distinction. He who himself as born only to his Pa 
rents, waits in passive submission for the hour of his natural dissolu- 
tion. He who considers that he is the child of his country also, volun- 
teers to meet death rather than behold that country reduced to vassal - 
age; and thinks those insults and disgraces which he must endure, in 
a state enslaved, much more terrible than death. Should I attempt to 
assert that it was I who inspired you with sentiments worthy of your 
ancestors, I should meet the just resentment of every hearer. No: it 
is my point to show that such sentiments are properly your own; that 
they were the sentiments of my country long before my days. I claim 
but my share of merit in having acted on such principles in every part 
of my administration. He then who condemns every part of my admin- 
istration, he who directs you to treat me with severity, as one who 
hath involved the state in terrors and dangers, while he labours to de- 

rive me of present honour, robs you of the applause of all posterity. 

or if you now pronounce, that as my public conduct hath not been 
right, Ctesiphon must stand condemned, it must be theught that you 
yourselves have acted wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune.—But it cannot be! No, my countrymen, it cannot 
be that you have acted wrong in encountering danger bravely for the 
liberty and safety of all Greece. No! I swear it by the spirits of our 
sires, who were in the van of peril at Marathon !—by those who stood 
arrayed at Platwa!—by those who fought the sea-fight at Salamis !—by 
by the men of Artemisium !—by the others, so many and so brave, who 
now rest in our public sepulchres !—all of whom their country judged 
worthy of the same honour ; all, I say, Aischines ; not those only who 
prevailed, not those only who were victorious.—And with reason. What 
was the part of gallant men they all performed; their success was such 
as the supreme Ruler of the world dispensed to each.”’ 

It is not one of the least glories of the Athenian sp so that the 
truth and justice of this noble defence were sanctioned by the approving 
votes of the very men who were now suffering under the actual results 
of the policy of Demosthenes, and by the sons and other relatives of 
those who had marched, at his persuasion, to Chwronea, and had there 
fallen beneath the Macedonian spears. Yet, a few years afterwards, 
the Athenians listened to a false and malignant charge against their 
great orator, of having taken a bribe from Harpalus, a traitorous Mace- 
donian general, who, taking advantage of Alexander’s supposed death 
in India, fled to Greece, carrying with him large treasures from Baby- 
lonia. Thirlwall proves conclusively that the story found in Plutarch 
of Demosthenes having accepted a gold cup from Harpalus, was an idle 
and unfounded tale. Dinarchus, a bitter enemy of Demosthenes, never 
mentions the story of the cup; and a still stronger proof of the inno- 
cence of Demosthenes is found in fact, that, after the death of Harpalus, 
his steward, on being called upon to give an account of all the persons 
to whom Harpalus had given any kind of a bribe, did not mention the 
name of Demosthenes. No one, indeed, has ever ventured to insinuate 
that, even if Demosthenes did take the gold of Harpalus, it was given 
with a view to buy him over to the Macedonian alliance, or to make 
him forego his old principles of devotion to his country. For a short 
time, Demosthenes remained in exile, and it is no discredit to him that 
he feared exile more than death. He remained in the neighbouring ter- 
ritories, whence he might still obtain a view of the cliffs of his beloved 
Attica; and when a favourable opportunity offered itself, by the death 
of Alexander, he was recalled by his countrymen, and succeeded, for 
the third time, in organizing Southern Greece into a most powerful 
league against the Macedonian rule. Even before the decree pronoun- 
cing his recall had been passed, he had been busily and successfully ex- 
erting himself in obtaining allies among the neighbouring states ; he 
went from city to city, everywhere pleading the cause of Greece, and 
competing successfully with the envoys of “Antipater, the Macedonian 
viceroy. 

Everything appeared at first to favour the efforts of the independent 
Greeks in this war, which Ralegh has truly termed ‘ the last honour- 
able enterprise that ever was undertaken by the great city of Athens.” 
Macedon had been weakened by the very successes of Alexander, and 
was almost drained of troops and treasure. There were great and in- 
creasing dissensions among the Macedonian generals, and Athens had 
found in the brave and skilful Leosthenes, a military chief worthy of 
her best days. He gained a brilliant, and it seemed, a decisive victory 
over Antipater; but a chance shot deprived Athens of her last hero, 
while he was besieging the defeated Macedonians in the town of Lamia ; 
and his successors in the command, though not deficient in bravery, 
were wanting in the genius by which Leosthenes animated and guided 
the militias of the confederacy against the enemy’s regular troops. 

At this very crisis, also, it Legpened thata large body of Alexander’s 
veterans, who had been discharged from service in Upper Asia, ap- 
proached the Hellespont on their homeward march to their native coun- 
try. They were promptly ledinto Europe to the help of Antipater, and 
the independent Greeks were utterly overthrown. Athens was now 
compelled to surrender to Antipater absolutely, and without condi- 
tions; and Demosthenes well knew from this man’s fierce and coarse 
character, exasperated also by his temporary reverses, that he had no 
mercy to expect. 

The other statemen who had promoted the war, took refuge at diff- 
erent shrines, in the vain hope that the sancity of the temples might 
for a time protect their lives; but they were pureued, dragged back to 
Athens, and put to death, with every circumstance of indignity and 
cruelty. Demosthenes sought shelter in the Temple of Neptune, at 
Calauria; but he was tracked out by a band of Antipater’s cut-throats, 
led on by Archeas, who, after endeavouring to induce him to leave the 
temple by promises, resorted to threats, Demosthenes seeing that all 
hope had fled, asked permission to write a letter to his friends, and con- 
trived to bite off a portion of a reed pen. in which he had for some time 
carried poison ; after a short time, during which his head had been bowed, 
as in thought, his enemies taunted him with cowardice, and he rose to 
leave the temple, but fell dead before the foot of the altar. 

A Christian bishop has truly said of the death of the Demosthenes, 
that ‘‘ His end would undoubtedly have been more truly heroic, though 
not in the sight of his own generation, if he had braved the insults and 
torture which awaited him. But he must not be judged by a view of 
life which had never been presented to him: according to his own, it 
must have seemed base to submit to the enemy whom he had hitherto 
defied, for the sake of a few days more of ignominious wretchedness. 
And even on the principles of a higher philosophy, he might think, 
that the gods, who were not able to protect him, had discharged him, 
from their service, and permitted him to withdraw from a post which 
he could no longer defend.” 

Indeed, even if Antipater had been capable of the clemency of Philip 
and Alexander, for Demosthenes to have outlived the Camian war would 
have only been to him a prolongation of hopeless misery. By perishing 
when he did, he was spared from seeing his country become the prey of 
successive soldiers of fortune, and look to a change of masters as the 
only Lg mags Vicissitude of slavery. He was spared also, from what 
would have agonized his proud and patriotic spirit yet more keenly, 
from seeing this once powerful and high-minded nation debase herself 
by the lowest, the most promiscuous adulations; and prostitute her in- 
tellectual beauties in favour ofa military adventurer who filled her 
strongholds with his mercenaries, and of every foreign prince, who 
heaped her granaries with his ostentatious bounty. Demosthenes knew 
not the depth of the vileness from which he had endeavoured to save 
Athens. He was denied the good for which he had heroically striven, 
but he was taken away from the fullness of the triumphant evil. 





TWO ASPECTS OF IRELAND. 


THE SECOND ASPECT. 
No (Edipus came to solve the riddle of Ireland's destiny. Heaven it- 








self put forth its hand, and amid the most awful calamities which ever 
Swept over a nation, burst the fatal spell which for ages had bound 
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ee 
down the people in unspeakable misery. A plague fell on thea... 
by which the lives of five millions of hoot beings. Pancle Feo t 
lowed. The stricken people perished. They lay dead in thousand ol. 
their squalid-cabins. They were rolled up on the road-sides like bl ot 
and wasted mummies. They a in dumb inanition amid a 
shrivelling kindred, who were too feeble to bury them. Ireland’s ~d 
of evil seemed resolved into one wide death. ages 
But the mighty calamity, annihilated, with mortal life, 
judices more powerful than life or death itself. The die 
the hour was come! At that terrible cry of famishing thousands h 
manity rose in its divine greatness. England forgot “ Repeal,” ... 
bellion, and everything but the inalienable fraternity of — 
the eternal law in the heart impelling to succour misery and to ine 
the perishing. To the very ends of the earth thrilled’ the horror ° 
that great misfortune ; and America poured in, from her fulness + 
sustaining corn. . 
The eye of the whole civilized world gazed in wonder at the food-ryj 
of a whole nation; and every generous mind ruminated earnestly 
onaremedy. The people were dying, but undeceived. Many a rend 
man now brought forth his remedy for the woes of Ireland—Sir Robert 
Peel proclaimed his ee scheme of renovation ; and, out of the United 
effort of the British Parliament, Ireland promised to present a new ag. 

t. Anew day dawned, great, real, and progressive. 

The old heron had sat on the lofty trees of Sporeen; had fished b 

its lonely lake and moorland stream for many a year, when, one da 7 
there came a car driving to that solitary place. Beside the Irish dy). 
ver, sat a man who had evidently fed on the fat of John Bull’s farms 
He was of no great stature, but of robust build. He wore a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, a capacious yellow waistcoat, an ample white hat. 
his countenance was ruldy and sunburnt. He looked about with a 
quick and keeneye. There was evident wonder in it, and from his 
tongue came a frequent ‘God bless me!” When he got to the house 
he looked up to its roof on all sides, and stood in silent amazement oy 
those very steps—still lordly in their desolation—upon which the for. 
mer master had so suddenly met his fate. He hastened from spot to 
spot, shook gate-posts, and gazed up at the wondrous altitude of trees. 
e walked out to the moorlands, looked here and there, at the hills, 
upon the lake on the heath, to the woods enveloping the house, asked 
a thousand questions of the grey-brown coated Irish driver, and again 
said, ‘‘God bless me!” That done, he went off again, dug with a small 
spade as deep as he could into the ground, first in one place and then 
in another, and looked at the soil upon it as though he expected to gee 
particles of gold. Then he bustled away to the rich meadows below 
the woods ; tracked the margin of the river which bounded them ; again 
thrust in his divining rod; then gazed upon the decaying old hall; 
dark, grand, and melancholy, without one living smoke in its score of 
chimneys. Once more the stranger exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless me!” 
He evidently had some design on the old, widowed, and desolate Spo- 
reen. Had he fallen in love with her? It seemed very likely; for he 
came again—and in ashort time, again. He mounted a horse. He 
rode round the woods, along the moorlands, away to the distant hills. 
He sate for many hours on agreat stone on a healthy slope, some 
quarter of a mile from the hall, and wrote in his memorandum- book. — 
Was he a poet? and had the spot inspired him? He did not look like 
one. 

Seme weeks afterwards there came a handsome brougham, driven by 
a servant in livery, with another pees by his side, on the box. It 
made its way directly to the hall of Sporeen : and out of it got the same 
blue-coated, white-hatted, easy-fitting-yellow-waistcoated Englishman. 
What! does that farmer-like, hard-headed man own an equipage like 
that ? and is he a poet, after all? 

But stop! another follows him—a tall, middle-aged, slender man, 
with the unmistakeable impress of a gentleman. He looks round with 
an eye-glass. He, too, stands on those formerly fatal steps, and says, 
‘* But, Mr. Goodacre—how very desolate!” 

«* Ay,” returns Mr. Goodacre—‘* but what fertility! what wood! 
what meadows! what moorlands! Why, Sir Thomas, I engage that in 
less than a twelvemonth, you shall say it is one of the finest places in 
the three kingdoms. A thousand acres of enclosure (two hundred of 
it of fattest meadows) and three thousand acres of moorland! Why, it 
is a princely bargain. I engage, Sir Thomas, that the enclosed land 
shall yield an immediate rent of thirty shillings per acre, and that two 
thousand acres of the moorland shall be fenced in a couple of years, 
and yield from thirteen to fifteen shillings per acre; neither will the 
remaining thousand for planting prove unprofitable. Say the word, 
ani I will take the bargain off your hands, though I borrow two-thirds 
of the money.” 

Sir Thomas continues to look round through his glass, ond makes re- 
marks ; though he is silent on Mr. Goodacre’s proposal. ** Wliy, (ood- 
acre,” he continues, “the house seems to me thoroughly ro\\en—it 
must come down, stick and stone.” 

‘* Excuse me, Sir Thomas,” replies Mr. Goodacre, ‘* but not a brick of 
it must be moved. The shell is as sound as an acorn. Strip the roof, 
examine its timbers, and make all safe there with wood and slate— 
scour and paint the outside—re-glaze and refit within—and you will 
see it come out as noble a house as a prince royal need have. That, 
Sir Thomas, is your chief expense. See what wood you have for mak- 
ing yourenclosures! A few scores of Irish men at a shilling a day will 
do wonders.” 

‘« But they are a desperate race,” said Sir Thomas ; “ they murdered 
the former proprietor, and what if they should murder us? They tell 
me that they have no sense of benefits, and that they shoot their best 
friends from behind hedges from sheer blood-thirstiness.” 

The yellow-waistcoated steward, looked not at Sir Thomas ashe talk- 
ed, but stretched his eyes over the landscape ‘‘ Sir Thomas,” he re- 

lied, *« don’t imagine Irishmen such geese. Ihave seen a good deal of 

reland since 1 was on the look-out for land, and I find them ‘cute fel- 
lows. They understand a benefit as well as you or I; but for that rea- 
son no man on earth can persuade them to mistake a mischief for 4 
good turn. They won’t work, people say. No, certainly not, when 
they get nothing for it. But I will show you, Sir Thomas, what won- 
ders a shilling a day will do. I have seen Irishmen working on scores 
of those estates which have been bought out of the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court, and I never saw men work better. When a man had = 
potato plot for ten pounds per acre, and was expected to work all t : 
year round for it—when he never from year’s end to years en 
saw the shine of money for his labour—why, naturally, he oon 
down hearted and dogged. To work !—asthe Scotch poet said when he 
was asked why he did not get up in the morning—* he bad nae am. 

In Ireland, Irishmen have no motive. But, Sir, they have long worke 

in England as reapers, as navvies, as bricklayer’s clerks, as or 
where they get money-wages. The Irishman works in America. & 
is, they say, a new creature there; for he exits under totally new = 
cumstances ; and more, he saves! The Irishman saves! He = . 
over hither every year large sums to his relatives, to help them int * 
misery, or to help them out of it. During the famine, Irishmen ist 
America sent over not less than four hundred thousand pounds to assis" 
their friends in their sufferings, or to help them across the Atlantic. 

‘Is that irue?é’ said Sir Thomas, taking down his eye-glass, ® 
looking long at Mr. Goodacre. - 

“True as I stand here,” said the steward ; ‘‘ and such a people = * 
have prime good stuffin them. It is just as true, too, that a 
vast deal of what wants getting rid of—ignorance, and — wen 
These ‘‘ encumbered” men were a wretched race! They were the roe 
and victims of a false, inhuman, impolitic system ; which ~~ cheit 
edged—it cut both them and their victims—it ruined them 40 aed 
country. But we see the remedy now, Emigration is omens = 
huge pressure of population. Men of capital and science are beg! ‘ae 
to see what may be done here. There will soon be new means “ oy 
munication ; new manufactures—improvements. Above all, a0 sentt 
foundation for all, English capitalists and English agriculture! fe alfe 
will take the place of the old broken-down, proud, and incurable ws 
castes, who filled the country with ruin an‘ misery. Wherever ® 
lishmen have purchased, they are satisfied with their rT rene 
they find the people delighted to work for them. weed bee the 
bugbears which have been spread of their jealousy of Englis el 
people say, ‘ We like you Englishmen, because we can rely 0D wf Eng: 
we like your money.’ True, they would naturally be jealous saan 
lish labourers—hut who wants them here? who would bring ane 4 
Labourers here are plentiful, cheap, and good. I would = us bave 
single Englishman employed here, except as a farmer. ¥ amples; 
some good, substantial, intelligent farmers, as models and ¢x 
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« But all the small tenants, who are so wretched, what will you do 

ith them ?” 
ver Jas them into labourers at a shillingaday. Wecan employ om 
sll. Every labourer shall, if you do not object, have his acre of lan ; 
jo ewploy his family and himself on odd evenings and mornings; not & 
ten pounds per acre, but at the same rate as the farms are let at. ‘: 

"Where will you locate them ?” asked Sir Thomas, considering ; ‘I 

o village.” 
TS poe see yonder pretty lake out in the moorland, about a mile 
pence? That lake is a mile and a half long. You see how the wane. 
ewelling and undulating and scored by little glens, run down to the 

And what a pleasant light scattered wood of birch trees clothes 
water. P g : 
this side of it! There, I propose to lay out a village. It shall be a 
village of English cottages; each with its acre-garden, little pigsty. 
gnd hen-house over it. The street shall run along the margin of the 

“ Quite Arcadian,” said Sir Thomas, smiling ; ‘‘ but will you not soon 
have a pretty swarm of squatters there ?” , 

“Not one. A clause in every agreement or lease against under-let- 
ting will stop that. In fact, the tenants will find it their best interest 
to please you; am upri ht, conscientious man they soon ee hg! = 
Only a quarter of a mile below this lake, behind that range of hills, “1 
a large village, on the estate of Sir John Balthorne. Sir J ohn | 
his neighbour are cutting ® canal from the sea, only a mile distant; an 
very shortly, boats, — of sailing to Liverpool, will enter, as into 
s harbour, and bring all sorts of necessaries, at the lowest market prices, 
into the very midst of the people; while they, in turn, carry off our 
produce. Let us cut our canal, and we can have a little fleet of fishing- 
boats lying~ here, and merchant-vessels besides. We must have also a 
fishing hamlet.” " , . 

«Upon my word !” said Sir Thomas, laughing, ‘“‘ you build villages 
gs rapidly and readily as other people build castles in the air.” ‘ 

“Tam talking of things actually now doing in various places on this 
western coast, Sir Thomas. It is no mere dream; no Utopia, that I am 
contemplating ; I am only planning for the future on a basis of things 
already in active operation. In fact, Sir, you must take a trip up this 
side of the country. You will see what lovely lakes and rivers; what 
picturesque mountains ; what admirable bays and harbours this country 
abounds with. In short,every human inducement is presented on this 
estate for active, intelligent Englishmen to settle; instead of going all 
the way to Western America, Canada, or to Australia.” 

“ But where will you find estates for all?’ asked Sir Thomas. 

«« Estates ! why, besides the encumbered estates—and there are plent, 
of them yet—there are four millions of acres of waste land in Ireland, 
an immense extent of which is excellent. The more the success and 
satisfaction of the English purchasers here are known, the more Eng- 
lish will settle. There are many old English families of the nobility 
who have estates in Ireland, who have done a great deal already, and 
they will do more. The Irish families will soon catch the spirit; and 
imitate. Irish as well as English capitalists—-men of active habits and 
enlightened views—-will become estate owners, when they see that it is 
both safe and profitable. A new race, and new blood, will supersede 
the old half-caste, wrong-headed, and ‘‘encumbered” generation. This 
is the true and substantial foundation of Ireland’s renovation, and at 
the work of advancing this renovation all must labour earnestly. I 
know nothing that can be more delightful than the prosecution of such 
labours, which, while they build up new fortunes, extend the splendour 
and influence of old fortunes.” 

“You are right,” said Sir Thomas, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ I begin to feel that 
I shall find years of a novel, and, I trust, patriotic, excitement here.” 

« By-the-by,” continued the steward, ‘‘we must have a school. I 
have got a plan for it. There it is, with its belfry,” pulling the plan 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Cannot you fancy you see it, Sir Thomas, already 
peeping over the birch trees there in the middle of the village that is to 
be? For my part, I could think I heard the bell ringing.” 

“But, you forget—all the pe are Catholics, and they will not let 
the children be taught by us heretics. The priests spoil all that part of 
your Utopia.” 

“No, they won’t,” said the steward ; we will do just as Mr. Ellis, the 
Member for Leicester, has done. Mr. Ellis, you know, some years ago 
bught an estate in Galway. He had satisfied himself long before the 
Lacumbered Estates Act was dreamt of, that an English capitalist might 

come here and invest his money well, and at the same time to the essen- 

tial alvantage of Ireland. He soon found that all the raw-head and 
Sloody-bone stories of Irish country life had but one foundation—injus- 
tice and oppression: that a just man was as safe there as anywhere.— 
He employed the Irish, and found them not only willing, but zealous 
labourers. He gave them a shilling a day.” 

“*A shilling a day’ is evidently your panacea for all the evils of 
Treland,” remarked the baronet, drily. 

“Well, Sir, Mr. Ellis had always more men on his list at a shilling a 
day, than he could employ, and those employed saved money and went 
to America. Their places, as vacated, were filled up by the next on his 
list. He built a school, gota good schoolmaster, and desired the people 
tosend their children. They were all Catholics, but they came. The 
priests took the alarm, and commanded the people to keep their child- 
ren from the school. Still the children came, and very soon came the 
Catholic archbishop ; saw the school, and issued his prohibition against 
the children frequenting it. Mr. Ellis was now alarmed; but he ex- 
plained to the parents that he did not want to proselytise the children ; 
he only wished to educate them so as to qualify them for conducting 
their worldly affairs; and as many of the children came a long way, 
he said he would give them a bit of dinner. These two arguments 
triumphed. The dinner and the indifference to proselytism left his 
school as full as ever. In a while the Catholic archbishop came again. 
He looked round the school, said ‘ Very good! very good!’ and went 
away. 

“Thus Mr. Ellis got all that he expected to get in the first instance. 
If he pressed for more, he would have lost all. He would only have 
defeated himself. But he has shown us, that we may get the lands of 
Ireland occupied by intelligent and substantial proprietors; the people 
employed and contented; and the children educated in the plain ele- 
ments of secular knowledge. This is our foundation,—on which time 
and knowledge and mutual confidence will raise a superstrueture which 
shall astonish our children.” 

Sir Thomas was silent for several minutes. He was revolving what 
the steward had said; but he was soon interrupted by a servant, who 
came to say that the builder with his men were come; and Sir Thomas 
and the steward hurried off to the house. 

Soon after this conversation there might be seen approaching the 
mansion of Sporeen wagons, with ladders, ropes, tools, and lime, 
attended by a score of men. The doors of the hall were thrown open; 
and the master-builder was seen extremely busy on the roof, with his 
tule in his hand, directing his men to strip off the slates, and let them 
down to the ground in baskets. His object was to get the roof thus 
thoroughly repaired before winter, that the internal restoration might 
J¢ going on securely during that season. When spring came, scaffold- 
‘ng rose all round the house. Windows and doors were cleared away 
Without remorse, and the walls stood as naked of glass or wood-work 
48 on the day they were raised; while all below was one great wilder- 
hess of heaps of decayed timbers and rubbish. 

Within twelve months, Sporeen stood once more in greater splendour 
‘ven than in former days. Although the mansion presented the same 
general appearance as it did in its palmy days, a few touches of archi- 
ural beauty were modestly, rather than obtrusively, added, Roof, 

rr windows, were fresh and bright, and complete. The noble flight 
z ope in front was scoured and whitened; their dazzling formality 
. leved by the green foliage of creepers, which were allowed to en- 

—— over the sides and ends of the stones. The rubbish, and the 
a and tools, and wood of the workmen, were swept away from the 
eee of the house, and the walks and shrubberies were once more 

wr to all their beauty by new gravel, and the attentions of the 
. ener, Gates again swung in all the neatness of paint and smooth- 
ar of hinges, instead of stooping towards the earth in sullen decay ; 

‘ through these drove eight vans laden with splendid new furniture. 
eur since Sporeen House was first raised, had it presented so bril- 

i an appearance both inside and outside. 

vais length, one fine day towards the end of October, a capacious 

- ke carriage, heavily laden with imperials, trunks, boxes, and 

*kets, drove up to the house of Sporeen. A cluster of eager curl 
heads were thrust out of each window. It i d wv : 
and the children hey ‘ lf contained Lady Wellbury 
88 they all ; - Sir Thomas was already there to receive them; and 

ad dred 3:7 pee that beautiful flight of steps where the old regime 
thele teaen or ” sudden terror, Sir Thomas and Lady Wellbury and 

as the ie, “ppy children stood, and looked round in delight. It 
sion to uguration of the new regime. Lady Wellbury had no ecca- 
er esc e? 48 Sir Thomas had done, ‘‘ What a desolate place!” But 
nena Seven was, ‘‘ How very charming!” and more than half-a- 
hea volces re-echoed the words-—‘‘Oh! what a very pretty 


The family had scarcely got settled in its new abode before other 
carriages and cars from the neighbouring towns came driving up to 
Sporeen ; for Sir Thomas had sent word to his friends in England, that 
for shooting, fishing, salmon and trout in shoals; hares, pheasants, 
partridges, and grouse in thousands ; there never was such & district. 
And soon Sporeen, its woods, and its moorlands, witnessed as gy and 
jolly a life as if no dark tragedy had ever stained its threshold. — 

Meanwhile the steward was not idle. He was seen riding rapidly 
over the moorlands, now in this direction, now in that. He had a 
couple of land-surveyors measuring and staking out enclosures. He had 
a number of men in the woods marking out the proper timber to fell a 
month or two later, for posts, rails and ail the necessary demands of 
enclosures. He had many other men laying out the new village on the 
border of the lake. It consisted only of a single row of detached cot- 
tages, with their gardens behind them on the slope. If more were 
wanted in time, a second street or row of them was to run parrallel at 
the back of the first gardens ; and the school-house and a general sho 
were placed in a little square in the centre; which would be complete 
by other buildings that might be required in time. ‘ 

The steward was anxious to complete a score of houses before winter 
for as many labourers and their families, or otherwise the men would 
lose much of their time in going to and fro between their distant cabins 
and their work. Sir Thomas was soon witness to the actual struggle 
there was for employment ata shilling aday. The steward and him- 
self were eagerly beset by aqqunets wherever they were seen. They 

came by crowds up to the house; they ran in all directions to over- 
take them on the moorlands, as they caught lene of them on horse- 
back; and as all possible progress was desirable with the village, a 
great number were employed. Some were set to post and rail out the 
gardens, and plant quickgets for hedges. Some gathered the loose 
stones from the moorland, which in places nearly covered them, for 
these were to build the cottages. Others cut the heather which was to 
thatch them, and carted it to the side of the village. Many waited on 
the builders with stones and mortar, and others were employed in 
breaking stones to Macadamise the village street. ‘ It was marvellous: 
with plenty of hands and under the eyes of Sir Thomas and the steward 
—in what a short time the ore were completed, and had fires burn- 
ing inthem to dry them. With their bee walls and heather roofs, 
they had a moorland look, but were far too neat for Irish cabins. Mr. 
Goodacre said to Sir Thomas that he knew very well that the neatness 
required by him would be very troublesome to the inhabitants for a 
good while. They would miss the nice holes in mud floors, where 
geese could paddle and pigs wallow, and they would miss still more 
the refuse pit at the front door, which he had prohibited; but he meant 
to accustom them to somewhat more civilised habits. 

In a few months a regular hamlet appeared ; its gardeus scattered 
with the pleasant green of fruit trees, which gave the place a clothed 
looked. Before winter set in—the cottages being considered dry 
enough—the men and their families were allowed to take possession. 
Sir Thomas was afraid that the villagers would soon disturb and dimin- 
ish his trout (with which the lake abounded), but the steward advised 
that this lake should be given up to commerce, as there was a still lar- 
ger one on the property; and that the people should be allowed to 
angle at their pleasure. Sir Thomas at first shook his head at the pro- 
posal, but soon consented ; for it was found that it would be absolutely 
necessary to build a second row of cottages in the spring; and the little 
canal, which was to connect the lake with that of Sir John Belthrone’s, 
was positively decided upon. 

Alas for the poor old heron! It could find no solitary spot on the 
margins of the lakes to watch for its } poe The tree upon which it had 
passed the greater part of its life had been felled. Bewildered and af- 
frighted, it flew away. Some said it died; for no one had seen it since 
the arrival of the new Squire. . 

And here we must leave our friends at their labours; which are 
likely to continue for years. There are the farms to lay out; farm- 
houses to build. There are roads to lead out from the hall to the vil- 
lage, and from the village to the next high road. Peasants have been 
employed to collect sacks of hawthorn hips to sow at Sporeen for the 
many miles of hedges that will be wanted; and all sorts of seeds of 
trees for future plantations. A plantation of many acres, under the 
care of the gardeners, has been made, and carefully fenced with split 
oak-paling from the incursions of hares and rabbits. ‘ 

Sir Thomas has discovered a new pleasure in life—that of planting 
anew colony. He has grown quite enthusiastic in the work, and thor- 
oughly enamoured of his plans and improvements. He thanks Mr. 
Goodacre heartily and often for the exquisite and unfailing source of a 
broad, animating, and active enjoyment that he has opened up to him. 
He has emigrated, and yet is at home. New mountains, a new ocean 
expanse, new woods, and heather, and lakes are around him-new people, 
new habits, and new interests—and yet he knows that in a very short 
time he can be in London or on his English property. He has all the 
freshness of adventure and enterprise of a far-off land, and yet he is in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Not an hour but 
has its object—not a year, for many a year to come, but has some great 
hope to realise. He has made a canal, roads, and new plantations 
Above all, he has created a branch of industry, scarcely ever followed 
before his time :—he has established fisheries ; which not only give em- 
ployment to many who would be otherwise starving, but afford a whole- 
some change of food to his agricultural peasants. His villages and 
schools lie warm and bright before him, all warmly nestling round his 
heart. There is no danger of his neglecting his Irish estate; if he do 
not, on the contrary, neglect his English one. 

Sir Thomas is one of a now rapidly increasing number, who are en- 
gaged in a new planting of Ireland—more fortunate than the planting 
of naiiehesbe it requires not a single soldier; and tends only to a 
union of races, to the employment of a people who have passed through 
subjugation, proscription, and famine, to the final peace, it is to be 
hoped, of progressive industry and enlightenment. 





THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 


MIS ACCESSION. 1825. 
Translated from A. Dumas, by Miss Jane Strickland. 


The death of the Emperor Alexander placed the inhabitants of his 
empire in mourning ; for the grief and loyalty of the lower classes were 
sincere, and their attachment to his person almost idolatrous in its 
character. The public feeling was increased by the prospect of the 
reign of an unpopular sovereign afflicted with mental malady, and de- 
void of courtesy. 

As for the Grand-duke Nicholas, no one thouzht of him, but the Rus- 
sian people dreaded the accession of Constantine, whom they considered 
their sovereign in right of his primogeniture. In no country in the 
world has this natural law been so repeatedly broken. Every person 
in Russia was aware that the heir- presumptive had purchased his mar- 
riage with a Polish lady, the object of his ardent affections, by the re- 
signation of his claims to the succession, but that he would abide by 
that act seemed a conjecture too improbable to be entertained by any 
one. Constantine was nevertheless sincere when he abandoned his 
rights, and he hastened to assure his next brother that he was so, by 
his youngest brother the Grand-duke Michael, through whom he for- 
warded a letter confirming his resignation of the throne, and acknowl- 
edging his next brother as his sovereign. The courier from St Peters- 
burg crossed the Grand-duke Michael, and brought letters from Nich- 
olas acknowledging Constantine as his Emperor, and urging him to 
ascend the throne. The wife of Constantine joined her entreaties to 
those of the next heir, and with rare devotion offered to resign her 
consort rather than that he should give up the empire for her. Con- 
stantine, over whose mental agonies the soothing influence of the fair 
Pole possessed a magical power, continued firm in his resolution to re- 
main in the condition of a subject, and he adhered to the determination 
he had expressed in the important document of which the Grand-duke 
Michael was the bearer, and which is here subjoined :— 

My very pEAR BroTHER,— 


‘I received yesterday, with feelings of profound sorrow, intelligence 
of the death of our adored sovereign, and my benefactor, the Emperor 
Alexander. In hastening to assure you of the painful feeling this mis- 
fortune has excited in my mind, I do only my duty in announcing to 
you that I have forwarded to her Imperial Majesty, our august mother, 
a letter, in which I declare, that in consequence of the rescript I ob- 
tained from the late Emperor, bearing date February the 2d, 1822, per- 
mitting my renunciation of the throne, it is now my unalterable deter- 
mination to give up to you all my rights to the Empire of Russia. I en- 
treated, at the same time, our beloved mother, to make this declaration 
public, that the same may be put into immediate execution. After this 
declaration, I regard it as a sacred duty to beseech your Imperial Maj- 
esty to receive the first from me, the oath of fidelity and submission, 
and to permit me to say that I do not aspire to any other title or digni- 





ty than that of Czarowitz, with which my august father deigned to 


—— 


honour my services. My sole happiness, hereafter, will coasist in 
giving your Imperial Majesty continual proofs of my unbounded devo- 
tion and t for your person, of which thirty years of constant and 
zealous ce to the Emperors, my father and brother, are the pledge, 
in which sentiments I wish to serve your Iraperial Majesty, and your 
successors, until the end of my life, in my present situation and 

tions. **T am, with the most profound respect, 

“ ConsTANTINE.” 

Upon the receipt of the despatches which followed this letter, the 
Grand-duke, called to reign over a vast Empire, by the repeated abdi- 
cajion of his brother of the rights of primogeniture, no longer hesita- 
ted,—he published the former correspondence between the Emperor 
Alexander and the Grand-duke Constantine, with the document already 
quoted upon the 25th of December, 1825, and fixed the morrow for his 
recognition as their sovereign by his people. 

The inhabitants of St. Petersburg, relieved from their dread of a 
second Paul by the abdication of the heir-presumptive, began to reflect 
with hope upon the promise which the talents and pure moral charac- 
ter of their new sovereign afforded them. The handsomest and bravest 
man in his dominions, his fine person attracted attention, while his re- 
served manners excited awe. His grave carriage, his downcast look ; 
only raised to penetrate to the soul the man who ventured to observe 
him, with a glanee which congealed him to know and reverence his 
master.—his haughty manner of interrogation, so unlike the suavity of 
Alexander, or the bluntness of Constantine, had isolated him from the 
rest of the i family, and centred him in the bosom of his own 
domestic circle. The Russian people, feeling their need of a guide, at 
once comprehended that the cold dignity of prince concealed an in- 
domitable will, and that, if they themselves had not chosen their new 
sovereign, God had considered their need, and given to the Russians, 
who were at once too polished and too barbarous, a man who would 
grasp the sceptre in an iron hand covered with a velvet glove. 

The morrow, though considered as a day of joy and festivity, was 
preceded by some rumors that, like the breath of an approaching tem- 
pest, gave warning that some great national crisis was at hand. It 
was whispered in the evening of the 25th that the abdication of the 
Czarowitz was a forgery, and that Constantine, then exercising the 
authority of viceroy of Poland, was on full march for St. Petersburg 
with an army to claim the empire as his birthright. In addition to 
this startling rumor, it was said that several regiments, and among 
them that of Moscow, had determined to take the oath to no Russian 
prince but Constantine; and the words, ‘: Let Nicholas live, but let 
Constantine reign,” were heard at intervals in the streets as an inti- 
mation of the state of the military pulse. 

In fact, the conspiracy which had disturbed the last days of the Em- 
peror Alexander was about to raise its head, and seize upon the 
Great-Duke Constantine’s name as its rallying point. This Prince, 
who had passed his life with the army, was beloved by the soldiers, 
and the conspirators, who understood little of the character of their 
new sovereign, supposed the revolt of the regiments stationed in St. 
Petersburg would compel him to resign his recently acquired rights. 
They would then summon Constantine to receive the empire, and with 
it the constitution they had prepared. If he refused to accept it, they 
intended to ao him and the rest of the imperial family. They 
would establish a republic, an oligarchy in which the despotism of 
the many would replace the despotism of one. Such was the design 
of a party composed of military aristocrats, who, bolder than the mur- 
derers of Paul, dared, by open force and secret fraud, to contest the 
throne of Russia with its new sovereign. The soldiers, devoted to 
Constantine, they designed to make their blind instruments in a con- 
spiracy of which that Prince was not the real object, but their own 
aggrandisement, 

Faithful to their plans, the Prince Stah—— and the two Bes—— 
went to the barracks of the 2d, 3d, 5th, and 6th companies of the a 
ment of Moscow, whom they knew to be devoted to Constantine. The 
Prince then informed these men that they were deceived respecting the 
abdication of the Czarowitz, and pointed out Alexander B—— to their 
attention, whom he affirmed had been sent from Warsaw to warn them 
against taking the oath to the Grand-duke Nicholas. The address of 
Alexander B——, confirming this astounding communication, excited 
@ great sensation among the troops, of which the Prince took advan- 
tage by ordering them to load and present. At that instant the Aide- 
de-camp Verighny and Major-General Fredericks, who co 
the grenadiers, come the charge of the flag, came to invite the 
officers to visit the colonel of the regiment. Prince Stah——, who 





believed the favourable moment was come, ordered the soldiers to re} 
pulse the grenadiers with coup-de-crosses, and to take away their flag, 
at the same time throwing himself upon Major-General Fredericks, 
whom B , on the other side, menaced with a pistol, with the stock 
of which he felled him to the earth ; then, turning upon Major Schen- 
shine, commander of the brigade, who ran to the assistance of his col- 
league, he knocked him down in a moment, and flinging himself amon 
the grenadiers, successively wounded Grenadier Krassoffski, Colone 
Khavosschinski, and Subaltern Moussieff; and cutting his way to the 
flag, seized and elevated it with aloud and triumphant hurrah. To 
that cry, and to the sight of the blood so boldly shed to win the flag, 
the greater part of the regiment replied, «* Long live Constantine! down 
with Nicholas!’ Prince Stah——, followed by four hundred men whom 
he had seduced from their duty, then marched, with drums beating, 
to the Admiralty quarter. 

At the gate of the winter palace, the aide-de-camp, the bearer of the 
uews of the revolt, encountered another officer, who brought tidings 
from the barracks of the grenadier corps of equally alarming import. 
When that regiment were preparing to take the oath of fidelity to the 
Emperor Nicholas, the sub-lieutenant Kojenikoff threw himself before 
the advance-guard, exclaiming, ‘It is not to the Grand-duke Nicho- 
las we ought to make oath, but to the Emperor Constantine.” He was 
told that the Czarowitz had abdicated in his next brother’s fayour.— 
‘It is false,”’ was his reply; ‘* totally false; he is on the march for 
St. Petersburg to reward the faithful and punish the guilty.” 

The regiment, notwithstanding these outcries, continued its march, 
took the oath of allegiance to the new sovereign, and returned into 
quarters, without showing any disposition resembling revolt. At din- 
ner time Lieutenant Suthoff, who had taken the pledge of obedience 
with the rest, entered at that moment, and addressed himself to his 
own company in 4 manner calculated to excite their attention: “My 
friends, we were wrong to obey the order; the other regiments are in 
open revolt; they have refused to take the oath, and are at this mo- 
ment in the Place of the Senate:—put on your uniforms, arm, come 
on, and follow me; I have your pay in my pocket, which I am ready to 
distribute without waiting for the ceremony of an order.” 

** But is what you say quite true *” cried many voices. 

‘*Stay, here is Lieutenant Panoff,—like myself, one of your best 
friends,—ask him.” 

‘* My friends,” remarked Panoff, anticipating their question, “you 


all know that Constantine is your only lawful emperor, and that they 
wish to dethrone him.” 


** Live Constantine !” replied the soldiers. 

2 Live Nicholas!” exclaimed Colonel Sturler, the commander of the 
regiment, throwing himself courageously into the hall. ‘They are 
deceiving you, my friends; the Czarowitz has really abdicated, and 
you have now no other emperor than the Grand-duke Nicholas. Live 
Nicholas !” 

** Live Constantine!’ responded the soldiers. 

** You are mistaken, soldiers; you are about to take a fatal step 
you are deceived,” again shouted the colonel. 

‘Comrades, do not abandon me; follow me;” cried Panoff; * let 
those who are for Vonstantine, unite with me in the cry, ‘ Long live, 
Constantine.’ ” 

More than three parts of those present joined in the cry of ‘ Long 
live Constantine!” “ 

“To the Admiralty! tothe Admiralty!” said Panoff, drawing hig 
sword ; ‘* follow me, soldiers, follow me.” 

With a wild hurrah two hundred soldiers followed their leader to 
the place he indicated, whither, though by a different route, the insur- 
gent portion of the Regiment of Moscow had already preceded them. 

Milarodowich, the military governor of St. Petersburg, a cavalry 
general, whose splendid charges on the field had gained him the appel- 
lation of the Russian Murat, was by this time at the palace, to com- 
municate to his new sovereign the dispositions he had made for the 
defence of his throne and the capital. He had directed the troops 
upon whose fidelity he thought he could rely, to march to the winter 
palace. The first battalion of the regiment Beg. verge three regi- 
ments of the guard Paulowski, and the battalion of the Sappers and 
Miners, were those he considered fit for this important service. 

The emperor saw then that the mutiny was more general than he 
anticipated; he therefore sent by Major-general Meidhart, to carry 








orders to the Semenowski guard to repress the mutineers, and to the 
| horse-guards, to hold themselves in readiness to mount. He went 
down himself to the corps of_chief guards of the winter palace, where 
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eregiment of Finland guards were at that time on duty, and order- 
z ae load their ms ake and invest the principal avenues of the 

ace. At that very moment tumultuous sounds interrupted the 
voice of the sovereign occasioned by the approach of the third -— 
sixth es of the Kegiment of Moscow, headed by Prince Sta 
—, and the two B——, with the captured flag proudly displayed to 
the wind, and drums beating, to the ominous cry of * Long live Con- 
stantine! Down with Nicholas!’ The rebel troops debouched on the 
Admiralty Square, but whether they thought themselves not suflicient- 
ly strong, or that they dreaded facing majesty with these treasonable 
demonstraticus: they did not march upon the winter palace, but took 
up their position against the senate, where they were immediately 
joined by the grenadier corps, and sixty men in frocks with pistols in 
their hands, who mingled themselves among the rebel soldiers. 

The emperor at this crisis appeared from under one of the arches of 
the palace, approached the grating and threw @ rapid glance on his 
revolted subjects. He was paler than usual, but was composed and 
calm. It was whispered that he had resolved to die as became & Christ- 
ian emperor, and that he had confessed and received the absolution of 
the Church, betore he took leave of his family. Every eye was fixed 
upon him, when the hard gallop of a squadron of cuirassiers was heard 
on the side of the marble palace; it was the horse-guards, headed by 
Count Orloff, one of the bravest and most faithful friends of the em- 
peror. Before him the gates expanded; he le from his charger, 
while the regiment ranged itself before the palace. The roll of the 
drums announced instantly the approach of the grenadiers of Preo- 
brajenski, which arrived in battalions. They entered the court of the 
palace, where they found the emperor with the empress, and their 
eldest son, the little Grand-duke Alexander; behindthem were ranged 
the Chevalier guard, who formed an angle with the cuirassiers, leav- 
ing between them an open space, which was quickly filled up by the 
artillery. The vovelied Peginents regarded these military dispositions 
with apparent carelessness, while their cries of “ Lovg live Constan. 
tine!” « Down with Nicholas!” evidently proved that they expected, 
and waited there for reinforcements. 

While affairs were in this state at the palace, the Grand-duke 
Michael, at the barracks, was opposing his personal influence to the 
flood-tide of rebellion. Some happy results had followed these attempts, 
and the bold resolution taken by Count Lieven, captain of the sixth 
company of the Regiment of Moscow, who arrived in time to shut the 

tes against the battalion, then about to join their rebel comrades. 
Placing himself before the soldiers, he drew his sword, and swore on 
his honour to pass the weapon through the body of the first man who 
should make a seditious movement to re-open them. At this threat, a 
young sub-lieutenant advanced, pistol in hand, towards Count Lieven, 
with the evident intention of blowing out his brains. The count, with 
admirable presence of mind, struck the officer a blow with the pummel 
of his sword, which made the instrument leap from his hands; the 
lieutenant took up the pistol and once more took aim at the count. The 
young nobleman crossed his arms, and confrouted the mutinous officer, 
while the regiment, mute and motionless, looked on like the seconds of 
this singular duel. The lieutenant drew back a few steps, followed by 
the heroic count, who offered him his unarmed breast as in defiance 
of his attempt. The lieutenant fired, but the ball took no effect: that 
it did not strike that generous breast appeared miraculous. Some one 
knocked at the door. 

“* Who is there ?” asked many voices. 

‘‘His Imperial Highness the Grand-duke Michael,’ replied those 
without. 

Some instants of profound silence followed this announcement. Count 
Lieven availed himself of the general stupefaction to open the door, no 
person attempting to prevent that action. 

The Grand-duke entered on horseback, followed by the officers of 
ordnance. 

‘*What means this inaction at a moment of danger?” asked the 
Grand-duke. ‘‘ AmI among traitors or loyal soldiers ?” 

* You are in the midst of the most faithful of your regiments,” re- 
plied the Count, ‘of which your Imperial Highness shall have im- 
mediate proof.” Then raising his drawn sword, he cried, ‘‘ Long live 
the Emperor Nicholas!” 

ane live the Emperor Nicholas!” shouted the soldiers with one 
v . 
The young sub-lieatenant attempted to speak, but Count Lieven 
stopped him by touching his arm. ‘Silence, sir; I shall not mention 


what has ; and you will ruin yourself by the utterance ofa 
syllable.” 


His magnanimity awed and convinced the disloyal officer. 


* Lieven, I confide to you the conduct of this regiment,” remarked 
the Grand-duke, emphatically. 


«J will answer for its loyalty with my life, your Imperial Highness,” 

replied the Count. 

he Grand-duke departed, and on his rounds, ifhe received no enthu- 
siastic greeting, at least found what he sought, obedience to the au- 
thority of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Reinforcements came in on every side ; the Sappers and Miners drew 
up in order of battle, before the PB gene of the Hermitage; the rest of 
the Regiment of Moscow, rescued from the stain of rebellion by the 
courage and address of Count Lieven, now proudly debouched by the 
Perspective of Niewski. The sight of these troops gave a delusive hope 
to the revolted, who, believing them to be on their side, greeted them 
with loud cheers; but they were instantly undeceived, for the new- 
comers ranged themselves along the Hotel of the Tribunals, facing the 
palace, and with the Cuirassiers, Artillery, and Chevalier guards en- 
closed the revolted in a circle of steel. 

A moment after, they heard the chant of the priests. It was the 
Patriarch, who came out of the church of Casan, followed by all his 
clergy, and preceded by the holy banners. He now commanded the 
revolted ‘‘ in the name of Heaven, toreturn to theirduty.” The soldi- 
ers, for the first time perhaps in their lives, regarded with contempt 
the pictures which they had been accustomed from infancy to regard 
with superstitious veneration, and they desired the Patriarch “to let 
them alone, since if heavealy things belonged to the priestly jurisdic- 
tion, they could take care of those of earth.” The Patriarch continued 
his injunctions to obedience, notwithstanding this discouraging rebuff, 
but the Emperor ordered him to desist and retire. Nicholas himself 
was resolved to make one effort to bring back these rebels to their duty. 

Those who surrounded the Emperor wished to prevent him from r sk- 
ing his person, but he boldly replied, “‘ It is my game that is playing, 
oan it is but fair play on my part to set my life on the stake.” 

He ordered the gate to be opened, but scarcely had he been obeyed. 
before the Grand-duke Michael approached him, and whispered in his 
ear that that part of the Regiment Preobrajenski by which he was 
then surrounded, had made common cause with the rebels, and that the 
Prince T——,, their commander, whose absence he had remarked with 
astonishment, was at the head of the conspiracy. Nicholas remember- 
ed that four-and-twenty years before the same regiment had kept guard 
before the red palace, while its Colonel, Prince Talitzen, strangled the 
Emperor Paul, his father. 

is situation was terrible, but he did not even change countenance ; 
he only showed that he had formed a desperate resolution. In an in- 
stant he turned and gave his orders to one of his generals, “ Bring me 
hither the Grand duke.” 

The general returned with the young prince ; the Emperor raised the 
boy in his arms, and advancing to the grenadiers, said, “‘ Soldiers, if I 
am killed, behold your sovereign. Open your ranks; I confide him to 
your loyalty.” 

A long loud hurrah, a cry of enthusiasm that came from the very 
heart of the suspected soldiers, re-echoed to that of the Emperor, whose 
magnanimous confidence had won their admiration. The most guilty 
among them dropped their weapons and opened their arms to receive 
the heir of the Empire. The Imperial pledge was placed with the co- 
lours in the midst of the regiment, a guarded and sacred asylum for 
honour and iunocence. 

The Emperor mounted his horse and went out of the gate, where he 

was met by his generals, who implored him not to go any further, as 
the rebels openly avowed their intention of killing their sovereign, and 
their arms were loaded. The Emperor made a sign to them with his 
hand to leave him a free passage, and forbidding them to accompany 
him, spurred his horse and gallopped forward till he arrived within 
istol-shot. « Soldiers,” cried he, ‘I am told that you wish to kill me. 
that true? ifit is, here I am.” 

_ There was ® pause, while the Emperor sat on horseback, remaining 
like an equestrian statue between the two bodies of troops. Twice the 
word fire was heard among the rebel ranks, and twice some feeling of 
respect to the dauntless courage of the sovereign restrained the execu- 
tion of the order ; but at the third command some muskets loaded with 
ball were discharged, which whistled past the Emperor without strik- 
ing him, but wounded, at a hundred paces behind him, Colonel Velho 
and many soldiers. 


At that moment the G@rand-dake Michael and Coant Milarodowich 
galloped towards the Emperor, the regiment of curassiers and those of 
the Chevalier guards made a forward movement—the artillerymen were 
about to apply their matches to the cannon. > 

** Halt,” cried the Emperor. Allobeyed. ‘‘ General,” said he to 
Count Milarodowich, “go to those unfortunate men and endeavour to 
bring them to their allegiance.” 

The Count and the Grand-duke Michael rode forward, but the rebels 
received them with a shower of ball, accompanied by their war-cry, 
‘“* Live Constantine !” J 

** Soldiers,” cried the Count, who was conspicuous alike by his fine 
martial figure and splendid uniform covered with orders,—* Soldiers, 
behold this sabre,” and he flourished above his head a magnificent 
Turkish one, the hilt of which was set with jewels, and advancing with 
it to the front rank of the rebels, he continued, ** This sabre was given 
me by his Imperial Highness the Czarowitz, and on my honour, | will 
make oath upon its blade, that you have been deceived, that the Czar- 
owitz has abdicated the imperial crown, and that your real and legiti- 
mate sovereign is the Emperor Nicholas.” 

Cries of ‘* Live Constantine !” and the report of a pistol were the re- 
plies given by the revolted to the address of the Count, whose action 
with the sword arm had left his side exposed tothe enemy. He was 
seen to reel inthe saddle. Another pistol was aimed at the Grand- 
duke Michael, but the soldiers of the Marine, though included in the 
revolt, seized the arm of the assassin. 

Count Orloff and the cuirassiers faced the heavy fire of the musketry, 
and enveloped in their ranks the wounded Milarodowich, the Grand- 
duke Michael and the Emperor Nicholas, whom they carried off by 
force to the palace. 

The Count, wounded to death, sat his horse with difficulty, and the 
mothent he arrived at the palace fell into the arms of those who sur- 
rounded him 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the late unfortunate attempt, still 
wished to make one last endeavour to bring back the revolted, but 
while he was issuing orders to that effect, the Grand-duke Michael 
seized the match: ‘ Fire,” cried he, ‘fire upon the assassins.” At 
that moment four cannons opened upon the rebels, and paid with usury 
the deaths they had sent into the loyal ranks of the imperialists. Be- 
fore the voice of the Emperor could stop the slaughter, a second dis- 
charge followed the first. The effect of these volleys within reach of 
pistol-shot was terrible. More than sixty men of the grenadier corps 
of the Regiment of Moscow and the Marine guards fell; the rebel 
troo fled. some by the street Galernain, some by the English quay or 
by the bridge Isaac, others across the frozen waters of the Neva, then 
a plain of ice, but all were hotly pursued by the Chevalier guards at 
full gallop. 

That evening Count Milarodowich, who was struggling with the 
agonies of death, expressed a wish to see the bullet which had given 
him his mortal wound. The chirurgeon, who had successfully traced 
and extracted the ball, put it into his patient’s hand. The expiring 
warrior carefully examined the missive, its weight, and form, and found 
it deficient in calibre. ‘I am satisfied,” said he, ‘ that ball was aimed 
by no soldier.” Five minutes after these words, he breathed his last. 
He then paid the debt of nature, the only debt he ever paid in his life. 
Handsome, valiant, the finest horseman in the army, and the idol of his 
own soldiers, the Russian Murat lost his life by the hand of a Russian, 
but not of a Russian soldier. The rival of the ci-devant King of Naples 
loved display in every shape; but the field of battle, at the head of his 
cavalry, was the theatre on which he best loved to exhibit his martial 
form, splendid horsemanship, and daring courage. The gaming table 
found him as reckless of his fortune as the field of his life, and the 
bravest cavalry general in the Russian service was a ruined gamester, 
loaded with debts which his death acquitted by leaving him insolvent. 
In paying the debt of nature Count Milarodowich surrendered his only 
personal possession. 

The next day, at nine o’clock in the morning, while the population of 
his capital was yet uncertain whether the rebellion was effectually 
crushed, Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, gave his hand to the Empress to 
assist her into a droski which stood before the gates of the winter pa- 
lace, and drove bp the streets of St. Petersburg. He stopped be- 
fore the barracks as if to offer his bold bosom to the Sullet or the steel 
of the assassin. The sight of his fine countenance, shadowed by the 
floating plumes of his military hat, far from exciting treasonable demon- 
strations, awakened lively expressions of loyalty and devotion to his 
person, and cries of ‘* Long live Nicholas!” greeted his fortunate rash- 
ness. The Russian people knew and recognised in him a brave man 
and great sovereign. 

The trial of the chief conspirators took place under the shadow of 

night and secrecy : they were brought from all parts of the empire to 
St. Petersburg The sentence, but not the examination of the guilty, 
alone was made public: eighty persons were condemned to death, or 
life-long exile in Siberia. The most powerful, according to the custom 
of Russia, increased the population of Siberia; among these we find the 
name of Prince T——-: his wife, with rare devotion, petitioned and ob- 
tained from the Emperor permission to accompany her husband to that 
dreary land of woe andcrime. The decimation of the disloyal but se- 
duced regiments was an act of severe military justice that astonished 
Europe, but secured the tranquillity of Russia. The son of the Emperor 
Paul, whose life and death had been the stake of the military contest of 
December 1825, might be better excused than any other man for that 
tremendous sentence. He had been fired upon by his own soldiers while 
unarmed and confiding his person to their generosity; his brother and 
his plenipotentiary, Count Milarodowich, had been aimed at by assas- 
sins, and the Count had died of his wound. 
A flash of magnanmity enlightened this cloud of severity. In the 
list of conspirators the Emperor remarked the name of Suwarrow, a 
name dear to Russia and associated with her victories. He chose to ex- 
amine this young man, the grandson of the great field-marshal, himself. 
His countenance and manner, unusually gentle, seemed to inspire con- 
fidence. The questions he asked this lieutenant only required a simple 
affirmative or denial, and they were not of anature to elicit a confession 
of guilt. ‘Gentlemen, you see and hear,” remarked the Emperor to 
his council, *‘ it is as I have told you, a Suwarrow cannot be a rebel,” 
and he acquitted the prisoner, and gave him a captaia’s commission 
and sent him back to his regiment; but unfortunately for the conspir- 
ators, this lieutenant was the only person who bore that favoured name. 
All were not Suwarrows. 

It was remarked that those who were executed uttered these words 
as their last legacy to posterity, “Live Russia! Live Liberty! our 
avengers are at hand!” Their war cry of “‘ Live Constantine!” false 
to their hearts, was not repeated by lips which the presence of death 
had rendered then the echo of truth. 

The funeral pomp of the widowed Empress Elizabeth, whose remains 
were brought for interment to St. Petersburg in this same month of 
December, turned the thoughts of its inhabitants from these scenes of 
civil strife and the executions that followed them, to a Princess, whom 
for twenty-four years they had regarded as a link between the human 
and angelic natures. The memory of these events seemed buried in 
that sepulchre, which the tears of a grateful people had consecrated to 
the remembrance of the consort of the deceased Emperor Alexander. 





THE GAME OF CHESS, 


A SCENE IN THE COURT OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 
THE ESCURIAL 

King Philip the Second was playing at chess in the palace of the Es- 
curial. Ruy Lopez, a priest of the ordinary rank, who was most expert 
at this game, was his Majesty’s antagonist. The player was allowed 
to kneel, by special privilege, while the nobles stood round as specta- 
tors. There was something in their attitudes betokening an engage- 
ment of mind too anxious to be called forth by the mere interest of the 
game. It was a splendid morning, and the air was redolent with per- 
tune not less sweet than that exhaled by the orange-groves of Gren- 
ada. The violet-coloured curtains of the magnificent saloon softened 
the powerful rays of the sun as they darted through the casements. 
The bright, cheerful light seemed at this momenc but ill to accord with 
the mood of the king, whose sem brow seemed to grow darker and 
darker, like the tempest brooding on the lofty Alpuxares. He frowned 
as he frequently glanced towards the entance of the saloon. The nobles 
remained silent, exchanging looks of mutual intelligence. The assem- 
bly was anything but a cheerful one, and it was easy to perceive that 
some grave affair occupied the thoughts of all present. None appeared 
to pay attention to the chess save Ruy Lopez, who, with his eyes fixed 
on the board, was deliberating between a checkmate and the deference 
due to his most Catholic Majesty Philip the Second, Lord of the Ter- 
ritories of Spain and its Dependencies. Not a sound was heard but the 
slight noise made by the players as they moved their pieces, when the 
door was suddenly thrown open, and a man of rude and sinister aspect 





advanced towards the king, and in lowly reverence waited permission 





to address him. The appearance of this man was most forbidding ; 
his entrance caused a general sensation. The nob] ile 
back, allowing their feelings of disgust for a eae te aenly 
their sense of etiquette. One would have supposed some fierce and 
loathsome beast had suddenly come amongst them; and certain! h 
was well calculated to excite such feelings. His figure was tall tp ‘ 
and of herculean dimensions, clad in a black leather doublet. Aig 
coarse features, unlighted by a ray of intelligence, betrayed tastes and 
passions of the most degraded character, while a large, deep scar 
reaching from the eyebrow to the chin, till lost in a thick black beard, 
added to the natural ferocity of his countenance. i 
Philip turned to address him, but his faltering voice £2Ve evidence 
of some unusual emotion, An electric shock passed through the whole 
assembly. The fact was, that this new arrival, who seemed the ver 
ersonification of physical force, was Fernando Calavarez, executioner 
in Spain. 
s fs he dead ?” demanded Philip at last, in an imperious tone, whilst 
a shudder ran through the assembly. 
‘* Not yet, Sire,” replied Fernando Calavarez, as he bent before the 
monarch, who frowned angrily; ‘ he claims his privilege as a grandee 
of Spain, andI cannot proceed to do my office upon a man in whose 
veins flow the hidalgo-blood without having further orders from your 
Majesty.” 

And he again bent his head. 

An answering murmur of approval broke from the assembled nobles 
and the blood of Castille boiled in their veins, and rushed to their 
brows. The excitement became general. The young Alonzo d’Ossuna 
gave open expression to the general feeling by putting on his hat. His 
bold example was followed by the majority; and now many a white 
plume waved, as if in token that their wearers claimed their ever 
other privelege by using that which the grandees of Spain have always 
had,—of standing with covered head before their sovereign. 

The king fiercely struck the table, overturning the pieces on tho 
chessboard with the violence of the blow. 

‘He has been condemned by our royal council, what more would the 
traitor have ?” 

“Sire,” replied the executioner, “‘ he demands to die by the axe, ag 
becomes a noble, and not by the cord, and also to be allowed to spend 
the three last hours of his life with a priest.” 

« Ah !—let it be so,” replied Philip evidently relieved. “ But is not 
our confessor already with him, according to our order ?” 

« Yes, sire,” said Fernando, ‘‘the holy man is with him; but the 
duke refuses to have St. Diaz de Silva. He will not receive absolution 
from any one under the rank of a bishop ;—such is the privilege of a 
noble condemned to death for high treason.” 

«It is, indeed, our right,” said the fiery D’Ossuna, boldly, «and we 
demand from the king our cousin’s privilege.” 

This demand seemed to be the signal for a general movement. 

«Our rights and the king’s justice are inseparable,” said in his turn, 
Don Diego de Tarrasez, Count of Valencia, an old man of gigantic 
height, encased in armour, bearing in his hand the baton of High Con- 
stable of Spain, and leaning on his Toledo blade. 

**Qur rights and privileges !” cried the nobles. 

These words were repeated like an echo, till the king started from 
his throne of ebony, exclaiming, ‘‘ By the bones of Campeador, by the 
soul of St. Jago, I have sworn neither to eat nor drink till the bloody 
head of that traitor Don Guzman has been brought to me; andas [ 
have said, so shall it be! But Don Tarrasez has well said, ‘ The king's 
justice is the security for the rights of his subjects.” My lord consta- 
ble, where is the nearest bishop to be found ?” 

‘* Sire,” I have had more to do with the camp than with the church,” 
bluntly replied the constable; ‘‘ your Majesty’s almoner, Don Silva, 
who is present, can give you more information upon such points than 
I can.” 

Don Silva y Mendez answered in some trepidation, “ Sire, the Bishop 
of Segovia was attached to the royal household, but he died last week, 
and the nominatiou of his successor still lies on the council-table, and 
has yet to be submitted for the Pope’s veto. A meeting of all the 

rinces of the Church is to be held at Valladolid,—all the prelates have 

een summoned there; so that the Bishop of Madrid has already set 
out from this.” _ 

At these words, a smile played about the lips of D'Ossuna. His joy 
was most natural, for not only was he of the blood of the Guzmans, but 
the condemned noble had been his dearest friend. 

But the smile did not escape the notice of the king, and an expres- 
sion of impatience and determination passed over his face. 

«* Nevertheless, we are king,” saidhe, with a calmness which seemed 
assumed but to cover the storm beneath, ‘‘ and we choose not that our 
royal person should be a butt for ridicule. This sceptre may sevm\\gh\, 
gentlemen, but he who dares to mock it will be crushed by it as surely 
as though it were an iron block! But this matter is easily settled. 
Our holy father the Pope being in no slight degree indebted to us, we 
do not fear his disapproval of the step we are about to take; since the 
King of Spain can create a prince, he may surely make a bishop. Rise, 
then, Don Ruy Lopez, Bishop of Segovia. Rise, priest, 1 command it; 
take possession of your rank in the Church! ” 

The astonishment was general. 

Don Ruy Lopez rose mechanically; he would have spoken, but his 
head reeled, his brain grew dizzy, ani he paused. Then, with a voilent 
effort, he began— 

** May it please your Majesty ——” 

‘* Silence, my lord bishop!” replied the king. ‘* Obey the command 
of your sovereign. The formalities of your installation may be defer- 
red to a future occasion. Meanwhile, our subjects will not fail to re- 
cognize our lawful authority in this matter. You, Bishop of Segovia, 
go with Calavarez to the cell of the condemned man. Absolve his sia- 
ful soul, and deliver his body to be dealt with by our trusty minister 
here, according to our pleasure. And, Calavarez, see that you bring to 
us the head of this traitor to the saloon, where we shall await you,— 
for Don Guzman, Prince of Calatrava, Duke of Medina Sidonia, is % 
traitor, and shall this day die a traitor’s death!” 

And turning to Ruy Lopez, “‘ Here is my signet-ring,” said he, “as 
a token to the duke.” oo 

** And now, my lords, have you anything to say why the justice ol 
your monarch should not have its course?” . 

No one answered. Ruy Lopez followed the executioner, and the king 
resumed his seat, beckoning to one of his favourites to take his place at 
the chessboard. Don Ramirez, Count of Biscay, immediately came for- 
ward, and knelt on the velvet cushion before occupied by Don Lopez. 

‘* With the help of the chess, gentlemen, and your company,” said the 
king, smiling, “I shall pass the time most pleasantly. Let none of you 
leave till the return of Calavarez ; our qood cheer would be diminished 
were we to lose one of you.” . 

With these ironical words, Philip began to play with Don Ramirez, 
and the tired nobles remained grouped around the august personage 
as at the beginning of our recital. 

Everthing was restored to its usual order and quiet, whilst Calava- 
ess conducted the impromptu bishop to the cell of the condemned 0- 

eman. 

Ray Lopez walked along without raising his eyes. He resembled far 
more a criminal dragging to execution than a newly-made bishop. 
Was it a dream ?—but no,—the dark, scowling Calavarez that preced- 
ed him was indeed a stern reality, and reminded him at once of bis 
new dignity and of the fearful condition attached to it. And as the 
vaulted passage echoed to their steps, he devoutly prayed the ground 
might open, and swallow him up alive, rather than that he should wee 
any part in the impending fate of Don Guzman. What was it houes 
him thus closely to Don Guzman? Was it that they had been old an¢ 
intimate friends? Was it that in the veins of both flowed noble blood: 
No; it was simply that both were the best chess-players in Spain. Fer- 
vent and sincere was his prayer; but it was not granted. 


THE PRISON, 

The Prince of Calatrava was pacing his narrow cell with a step whose 
inequality betokened intense agitation. The whole turniture consisted 
of a massive table and two heavy wooden stools. The floor was cover- 
ed with coarse, thick matting, which suffered not the sound of their 
footfalls to break the gloomy silenc’. In the embrasure of the one nar- 
row and grated window was fixed a rudely-carved crucifix. W ith the 
exception of this emblem of mercy and self sacrifice, the walls were 
bare, and as the damp chill of the cell struck to the heart of Ruy Lo 
pez, he felt that it was indeed the autichamber of death. 

The duke turned as they entered, and courteously saluted the new 
dignitary of the church. Glances of intelligence passed between them, 
and conveyed to each feelings, the audible expression of which the pres 
ence of Calavarez forbade. The duke understovd how painful to Ruy 
Lopez was the office which the executioner on the instant punoeerr 
that he had come to perform; and Ruy Lopez felt as fully convince 
the innocence of Don Guzman as was the duke himself, notwithstam 





ing the apparently strong proofs of his guilt. One of these proofs Ww 
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jess than a letter in his own handwriting, addressed to the 
ny France, entering into full detai! of a plot to assassinate King 
ne proud consciousness of innocence, Don Guzman had refused to 
ofer any defence, and as no attempt was made to disprove ,the accusa- 
ion, his silence was construed into an admission of guilt, and he was 
condemned to die the death of a traitor. In the same calm silence Don 
guzman heard the sentence; the colour faded not from his cheek, his 

e quailed not, and with as firm a step as he entered that judgment 
vi, he quitted it for the cell of the condemned. And if now his brow 
was contracted—his step unequal ;—if now his breath came short and 
thick,—it was because the thought of his betrothed, the fair, the gentle 
Donna Estella, lay heavy at his heart. He pictured her, ignorant of 
pis situation, waiting for him in her father’s stately halls on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver,—and awaiting him in vain. What marvel that love 
should make him weak whom death could not appal ! d 

Calavarez, imagining that he had been hitherto unheeded, again re- 

ated the monarch’s commands, and announced that Don Ruy Lopez 
now held such rank in the church as qualified him to render the last 
ofices to & grandee of Spain. f : 

The young nobleman on the instant bent his knee to the new bishop, 
and craved his blessing. Then, turning to Culavarea, he haughtily 

inted to the door, ‘We need not your presence, sir; begone. In 
three hours I shall be ready.” j 5 

And how were these three hours passed? First came short shrift,— 
gon made. Witha natural levity of character, which even this solemn 
hour could not subdue, Don Guzman turned from the grave exhorta- 
tions of his confessor, as he dwelt upon the last great change. _ 

« Change, indeed!” cried the duke ; ‘‘ how different were the circum- 
stances in which we last met. Do you not remember you were playing 

our famous game with Paoli Boz, the Sicilian, in the presence of 

hilip and the whole court, and it was on my arm that the king lean- 
ed? Change, indeed! Well has Cervantes said, ‘Life is a game of 
chess.’ I have forgotten the precise words, but the passage runs to this 
effect, —that upon the earth, as upon the chess- board, men are playing 
different parts, as ordered by fate, fortune, and birth. And when 
death’s checkmate comes, the game is finished, and the human pieces 
lie in the grave, huddled together, like the chessmen in the box.” 

“J remember these words of Don Quixote,” said Ruy Lopez, “and I 
also remember Sancho’s reply,—that though the comparison was a good 
one, :t was not altogether so new, but that he had heard it before. But 
these are not the subjects for such an hour as this! may the Lord for- 
give this unseemly levity!” 

The duke went on, without heeding Don Lopez, ‘I, too, have had my 
triumphs in chess ; and even from you, holy father, have I sometimes 
wrested @ trophy. You used to be proud of meas your pupil.” 

“ It is quite true,” answered the bishop ; ‘“‘ your play is masterly ; and 
[have often gloried in having been your first instructor.” 

‘A bright idea has struck me,” suddenly exclaimed Don Guzman ; 
“let us have one last game of chess !” 

‘«‘ The thought is too profane,” said the startled Ruy Lopez. 

If you refuse me this last request, I will summon the executioner on 
the instant; for how, think you, can I endure the two hours of suspense 
that have yet to be undergone? To meet death is easy,—to await it is 
intolerable! Are you as changed as my fortunes? Care you neither 
for me nor for chess ?” 

The bishop again objected, but it was now faintly and hesitatingly. 
To say truth, the ruling passion, thus proved to be indeed strong in 
death, was nearly as powerfnl in his own mind. ‘* Youconsent,I see,” 
said the young nobleman; ‘‘ but what shall we do for chessmen ?” 

“T always carry my arms about me,’’ said Ruy Lopez, now complete- 
ly won over. Then, drawing two stools to the table, he produced a min- 
jature set of chessmen onl a@ small board. ‘“ Our Lady pardon me,” 
he said, as he proceeded to arrange the pieces; ‘‘ but 1 own to you, 
that sometimes a difficult move comes between me and my breviary.” 

It was a curious picture to see the priest and the condemned man seat- 
ed at a game, so strange in their position ! 

The light rested on the pale and noble countenance of Don Guzman, 
and fell slantingly through the Gothic window on the benevolent face 
of Ruy Lopez, from which he had often to brush away the tear of irre- 
pressible emotion. What wonder, then, that he played with a distrac- 
tion which was not usual, and with little of his wonted skill and power. 
Don Guzman, on the contrary, as if stimulated by the excitement he 
vas labouring under, pore with extraordinary address. He seemed 
wholly engrossed by the game, and as much abstracted from all sur- 
rounding and impending circumstances, as if the executioner had al- 

realy done his work ; and the victory would soon have decided in his 

favour, had not the old passion suddenly revived in Ruy Lopez, on see- 
ing the near prospect of defeat, and roused him into putting forth all 
his wonted skill, and he was soon as fully absorbed in the game as his 
friend. And the chessboard was now to both the universe, Happy 
illusion, could it but last! 

And now the minutes becomes quarter, the quarters half-hours, and 
the fatal moment arrives. 

A distant sound is heard,—it becomes louder and louder,—a step ap- 
proaches,—it draws nearer and nearer. The door grates on its hinges, 
and the executioner, with all his grim paraphernalia, enters to arouse 
them to the stern and terrible reality. 

The assistants of Calavarez, armed with swords and bearing torches, 
advanced, carrying a block covered with black cloth, the use of which 
was evident enough from the axe which lay upon it. They placed their 
torches in their sockets, and strewed sawdust upon the ground. All 
this took but a few seconds, and they stood awaiting their victim. On 

the appearance of Calavarez, Ruy Lopez started from his seat, but the 
duke moved not ; he remained with his eyes fixed on the chessboard, 
paying no attention either to the men or to their fatal preparations. 

It was his turn to move. 

Calavarez, seeing the duke thus fixed and motionless, laid his hand 


upon his shoulder, and uttered one word,—only one,—but in that word 


was the destruction of a young life, with all its memories and all its 
earthly hopes. That word was ‘ Come!’ 

The prisoner started, as though he had trod upon a serpent; then, 
recovering himself, said imperiously, ‘‘ I must finish my game.” 

“Impossible,” replied Calavarez. 

“Possible, or not possible, I must see my game out. 
checkmated him. Unhand me! Come on, Kuy Lopez.” 

“Impossible,” repeated the executioner. 

“Are the three hours then out ?” 

“To the very second. The king must be obeyed.” 

The attendants, who had st 
vanced. 


The duke was seated with his back to the wall, just under the narrow 
a He rose, and ex- 
claimed in an imperious tone, “I will have this game, and then my 
I must have 


window. The table was between him and Calavarez. 


head is yours. Until I have finished it I will not stir. 
half an hour, and wait you must.” 


‘‘ Duke,” replied Calavarez. ‘I have great respect for you, end would 
The 


Villingly give you all accomodation; but this is out of my power. 
delay would be as much as my life is worth.” 


his 
“To our game, Ruy Lopez.” 

The jewels rolled along the floor, but none stooped to pick them up 

he executioners gazed upon each other in astonishment. 

“ My orders are precise,” cried Calavarez, determinedly. 
pardon, noble duke, if we employ force; but I havenochoice; the com 
mands of the king and the laws of Spain must be obeyed. Rise, then 


and do not waste your last moments in a useless struggle. Speak to the | (7e". 8.000 Jom again. 


7 my lord bishop! Exhort him to submit to his fate.” 
e 


game |” 


At this unexpected demonstration of the bishop, Calavarez started 


ack, and almost fell over his assistants, who, brandishing their swords 


be about to rush upon the prisoner, when Ruy Lopez, who appeared 
enly metamorphosed into a Hercules, threw down his heavy oaken 


stool upon the floor, exclaiming,— 


a “The first of you that passes this boundary fixed by the Church is a 


— man. Courage! noble duke. To work again. There are bu 
me of these miscreants. Your lordship’s last wish shall be accom 
Piished, were my life to be the forfeit. 


'm who dares to lay his hand upon a bishop of his Church ! 


bea howling demon in the other! 


1 Down with your swords and respec 
‘he annointed of the Lord !” F wits . 


anathom pez continued, in a jargon of po and Latin, to fulminate 
excommunication, which, at 


a8, maledictions, and threats o 


that time, had such influence upon the mass of the people. 


I have all but 


leaning on their swords, now ad- 


Don Guzman started up. Then, drawing off his rings, and detaching 
diamond clasps, threw them to the executioner, saying carelessly, 


** Your 


answer of Ruy Lopez was prompt and decisive; for, seizing the 
pm that was lying on the block, and whirling it over his head, he ex- 
Claimed, ** Stand back! for, by heaven, the duke shall finish this 


And you, wretches,—woe to 


@ he f Accursed 
€ for ever,—cut off from the flock of the faithful in this world, to 


The effect of this interposition was immediate ; for the assistants stood 

motionless, and Calavarez began to think that to kill a bishop without 

a special order from the king might expose him to great peril in this 

world, to say nothing of the next. 

**I will goto his ae. said he. : 

. “* Go to the devil!” replied the bishop, still standing on the de- 
ensive. 

The executioner did not know what to do. Did he go to announce 

this news to Philip, who was expecting the head of the traitor, he only 

exposed himself to the consequences of his fury. The odds were not 

enough in his favour te make him certain of the result of an attempt at 

force, for the strength of Ruy Lopez was by no means to be despised,— 

and as to the duke, desperation would only add to his well-known 

prowess. . 

He ended by adopting what appeared to him the wisest decision: he 

would wait. 7 

“Will you pledge your word to close the game in half an hour ’” he 

demanded. 

**T pledge you my honour,” replied the duke. 

‘* Agreed, then,”’ said the executioner. ‘* Play away.” 

The truce thus concluded, the players resumed their places and the 

game : 

Calavarez, who was also a chess-player, became, in spite of himself, 

,interested in the moves, and the attendants, keeping their eyes upon 

the duke, seemed to say,—* You and the game must end together! 

Don Guzman gave one glance around him, and then coolly said,—- 

‘* Never before have I played in such noble company,—but at least 

4 shall not be without witnesses that once in my life I have beaten Don 
opez.” 

And he turned to his game with a smile, but it was a smile of bitter 

sadness, as though he despised the triumph he had gained. As to the 

bishop, he kept firia hold of the handle of the axe, muttering, “ If I were 

sure that the duke and I could get out of this den of tigers, I would not 

be long breaking the heads of all three.” 


A DISCOVERY. 
If the three hours had passed but slowly in the prisoner's cell, their 
flight had not been more rapid at the court of king Philip. The mon- 
arch had continued tu play with his favourite, Don Ramirez de Biscay : 
and the nobles obli ed by the rules of etiquette to remain standing, and 
unable to leave under any pretext, appeared sinking under a fatigue, 
rendered still greater by the weight of their armour. ; 
Don Tarrasez, with half-closed eyes, stood motionless, resembling 
one of those statues cased in iron ornamenting Gothic halls. The young 
D’Ossuna, almost worn out with weariness and sorrow, was leaning 
against a marble pillar. And King Philip, pacing up and down with 
hasty steps, paused occasionally to listen for some distant noise. At one 
time he stopped to examine the hour-glass, at another, with that ming- 
ling of superstitious feeling apparently as inconsistent with some points 
of his character as it was with that of Louis the Eleventh, he knelt be- 
fore an image of the Virgin, placed on a pedestal of porphyry brought 
fromthe ruins of the Alhambra, and implored her to pardon him for the 
bloody deed that was now accomplishing. All was as silent asin the 
palace of Azrael, the Angel of Death; for no one, however high and 
exalted his rank, dared to speak without the permission of his sover- 
eign. No sooner had the last grain of sand announced that the fatal 
hour had arrived, than the king joyfully exclaimed: 
‘* The traitor’s hour has come!” 
A low murmur ran through the assembly. ; 
‘‘ The time has expired,” replied Philip; ‘‘ and with it, Count de Bis- 
cay, your enemy isno more. He has failen like the leaves of the olive 
tree before the blast.” : 
‘* My enemy, sire?” exclaimed Don Ramirez, affecting surprise. 
‘* Yes, count,” replied Philip. ‘*‘Why repeat our words? Were you 
not the rival of Don Guzman in the affection of Donna Estella,—and 
can rivals be friends? In truth, though we have not spoken of that at 
our council, our royal word is pledged ; Donna Estella shall be yours! 
Yours are her beauty and her vast domains. Thus, count, when you 
hear tell of the ingratitude of sovereigns, you can say, we at least have 
not forgotten the true friend of the king and of Spain, who discovered 
the conspiracy and correspondence of Don Guzman with France.” 
There was more of uneasiness in the countenance and manner of Don 
Ramirez than such gracious words from the lips of royalty seemed cal- 
culated to excite, and it was with downcast eyes, as if shrinking from 
such public approval, he answered : 
‘* Sire, it was with much repugnance I fulfilled a painful duty ——.” 
He could say no more: his embarrassment seemed to increase. Tar- 
rassez coughed, and as D’Ossuna’s gauntleted hand sought the hilt of 
his sword, he mentally ejaculated,—‘‘ Before this man calls Donna Es- 
tella his, I will follow my noble cousin to the grave. Let me see to- 
morrow’s dawn, and I will avenge him.” 
The king continued : 
‘* Your zeal and devotedness, Don Ramirez, shall be rewarded. The 
saviour of our throne, and perhaps of our dynasty, merits no insignifi- 
cant reward. This morning we commanded you to prepare with our 
high chancellor the letters patent which will give you the rank of Duke 
and Governor of Valencia. Are these papers ready to be signed ?” 
Was it remorse that made Don Ramirez tremble for the moment, and 
draw back involuntarily? The king made a movement of impatience, 
and the count drew with some precipitation a roll of parchment from 
his bosom, and kneeling, presented it to the king, who received it, say- 
ing: 
‘To sign these letters patent shall be our first public act to-day. 
Treason bas been already punished by the executioner,—it is time for 
the monarch to reward his faithful servant.” 
As the king unrolled the parchment, a scroll fell from it on the 
ground. With an involuntary cry, Don Ramirez sprang forward to 
seize it, but at a sign from the king, a page picked it up, and it was al- 
ready in the hands of the king. Another moment, and the monarch’s 
face gloomed wrathfully, his eye flashed fire, and he furiously ex- 
claimed : 
‘Holy Virgin. what is this?” 


MORE THAN ONE CHECKMATED. 

The game of chess was now over. Don Guzman had beaten Ruy Lopez, 
—his triumph was complete, and he rose, scying to Calavarez,— 

“Tam — to meet the wishes of my king, as becomes one who has 
never swerved from his allegiance to him. ity 
foul injustice fall only upon him who has been the instigator of it, but 
may my blood never call down vengeance upon my king. I blame him 
not for my untimely fate.” 

The executioner was now preparing the block, while Ruy Lopez, 
kneeling in a corner, and hiding his face in his mantle, recited the Of- 
fice for the Dying. 

Calavarez laid his hand on the duke’s shoulder to remove his ruff. 
Don Guzman drew back. 

‘** Touch not a Gugman with aught belonging to thee, save this axe!” 
said he, and tearing off the collar, he placed his head on the block. 
‘* Now strike,” he added ; ««I am ready!” 

The executioner raised the axe, and all would have been over, when 
shouts, and the noise of hasty steps, and the confused murmur of voices 
arrested the arm of Calavarez. 
| victim and the executioner. 

“ We are in time!” 

‘*Is he alive?” exclaimed Tarrasez. 


the guilty. His holy namo be praised!’ 
and above them all, was heard Don Ruy Lopez. 


to his cousin, ‘‘ for, now, I have not strength left to die.” 
He fainted on the block ;—the revulsion was too mighty. 


, 


to the royal saloon. 


lips of the traitor himself. 





own head must answer for any delay in executing the royal mandate. 


God, may this deed of 


The door was flung open, and D‘Ossuna threw himself between the 


“* He is safe!” cried D’Ossuna. ‘‘ My dearest cousin, I had not hoped 
God would not suffer the innocent to perish for 


**God be praised!” exclaimed all present, and amongst them all, 


** You have indeed arrived in time,—dear friend,” said Don Guzman 


Ruy Lopez sprang to his side, and raising him in his arms, bore him 
The nobles followed, and when Don Guzman was 
restored to consciousness, he beheld all his friends thronging around 
him, with congratulations, which the presence of the monarch scarcely 
restrained. To Don Guzman, it all seemed a dream. One moment with 
t his head on the block, and the next in the royal saloon. He had yet to 
learn, that Don Ramirez, agitated by secret remorse, and flurried by 
the impatience of the monarch, had, with the letters patent, the royal 
signature to which was to crown all his ambitious hopes, drawn from 
his bosom a document, fatal alike to those hopes and to himself. That 
, | Paper contained indications not only of a plot to ruin Don Guzman, but 

of treasonable designs against the sovereign, sufficient to arouse the 
king’s suspicions, and further inquiry soon extorted confession from the 
) He was instantly committed to the tender 
mercies of Calavarez, who, this time, was given to understand, that his 


= 
Need we say that Don Guzman’s deliverance was hailed with joy by 
the whole court, and even the stern monarch himself condescended to 
express his satisfaction that his favourite had escaped. 

‘It is our royal desire,” said he, “‘ that henceforth, to jy an ad 
the remembrance of your almost miraculous escape, that you in 


your escutcheon @ silver axe on an azure chessboard. It is also our 
royal will and pleasure that Donna Estella shall be your bride, and 
that your nuptials be solemnized in this our palace of the Escurial.” 
Then, turning to Ruy Lopez, he added, ‘I am sure the Church bas 
found a good servant in her new bishop. As a mark of our royal fa- 
your, we bestow upom you a scarlet robe enriched with diamonds, to 
wear on the day of your consecration. You well deserve this at my 
hands, for your game of chess with Don Guzman.” 

“ Sire,” replied Ruy ~~ “ for the first time in my life, I need no 
consolation for being checkmated.” 
The king smiled—so did the court. 
‘‘ Now, my lords,” added Philip, “‘ we invite you to our royal ban- 
quet. Let covers for Don Guzman and for the Bishop of Segovia be 
placed at the table with ourself. Your arm, Don Guzman.” 


—_—~—__— 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT WEINGARTEN. 


Whether railways be more potent as enchanters or disenchanters, 
let us leave to be decided by the Latter-day Prophets or the Casuists. 
They lay open hidden treasures at allevents. For how many a long 
year, while conning over the list of European organs having a pedigree 
and a reputation, has the name of the great organ at the Benedictine 
Monastery of Weingarten suggested something little less remote and 
visionary than if it belonged to faéry land! e new iron road from 
Heilbronn down to Friedrichshafen on the Lake of Constaace, and in 
correspondence with one of the moet direct and striking roues into It- 
aly—that over the Splugen—has destroyed the illusion, by adding an- 
other valuable possession to my list of musical experiences. 

It must have been the former remoteness, if not inaccessibility, refer- 
red to, which has caused the great organ at Weingarten to be lesa tal- 
ked about by the generality of tourists than the organs of Haarlem and 
of Fribourg. Murray’s Red Book, it is true, informs the traveller that 
the huge pile which he sees on the left of the railroad—as pompous, 
almost, as one of the Austrian palace-monasteries—shortly after 

sing the Niederbiegen station, is the Monastery of Weingarten, which 
even now is a place of pilgrimage, in consequence of its having possess- 
ed one of the real drops of blood from Calvary ; but it is totally silent 
respecting the masterpiece of Gabler’s craft. To the notice of the more 
questionable relic, however, do I owe the reminder which led me to 
halt a day for the purpose of examining one of the most genuine and 
unique specimens of musical architecture in existence. _ 

The walk up to Weingarten was at pleasant, after its kind, as most 
walks that I have ever undertaken. Any future pilgrim having a 
painter’s eye will thank me for advising him to leave the great Wur- 
temberg Railway not at Niederbiegen, but at Ravensburg. This is as 
picturesque a town as sketcher’s heart could desire; with its quaint 
crenelled gate-houses—sentinelled by huge lime-trees—not to speak of 
other towers and spires of great variety of form, grouping all the more 
picturesquely because of the uneven ground on which they stand—its 
odd old Rathhaus, with a steep overpowering roof, and a long row be- 
neath of small windows ;and the Veitsberg, hanging over the town 
commanding a noble view towards the lake of Constance, and close out- 
side the gates a clear brook, which hurries down among suburb and 
flower and fruit gardens, to join the Schussen. Fine weather granted, 
I repeat that Ravensburg is one of those village towns full of many 
pictures which turn up in every corner of Germany, and nowhere more 
abundantly than in Franconia and Suabia. To travellers whom sol- 
emn, rensowned, and not-to be-omitted sights are apt to exhaust, such 
halting-places—full of unexpected beauty and unworn tradition—are 
doubly welcome. 

From Ravensburg to the great monastery is about three-quarters of 
an hour’s walk: not precisely through a wine garden (or vineyard,) as 
the name must have suggested, but along a rising road, shaded with 
cherry, walnut, and apple trees, and hemmed by meadows—some at 
this time of year absolutely glowing with the exquisite lilac flowers of 
the autumncrocus. Had not the two stately towers of the abbey church 
perpetually risen above and among the trees, to beckon me for ard, 
they would have given other direction by the continuous chime of very 
sonorous bells, which pealed out across the plain. Even in these days, 
there is something for the imagination at least in such a symphony, 
heard up such a teeming valley, through the sunshine of a breezy au- 
tamn afternoon. The argument of this tolling, too, was followed by 
the exhibition of another of those pictures which are so interesting to 
the mind as well as to the eye of the wayfarer. There was that after- 
noon a great funeral in the village of Altdorf (the collection of houses 
which has shelt. red itself at the feet of the great monastery.) A child, 
too, had to be buried; and every creature in the place was out to 
take part in the two ceremonies. The train that followed the child’s 
coffin, crowned with its garland of roses, stopped at a corner where 
the two village streets met; a neighbour brought, from a house bard 
by, a chair for the little coffin to rest on, while the entire company— 
the women in their strange ample disc-like head-dresses of blaek lace 
and gold tissue, and the men wearing rosaries at their wrist (a thing 
I have not seen till now)—recited a prayer. Then, all waited silently 
in the sunshine, till we heard coming down another street the sound of 
a larger multitude muttering prayers; and, soon after, the priests, 
and the crucifixes, and the incense-swingers. and the man’s coffin, fol- 
lowed by some hundreds of persons, came into view. As it passed, 
those who waited on the dead child fell meekly into the procession, and 
slowly wound their way towards the churchyard ; and for about half- 
an-hour, with the exception of myself on the high flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the church and a bright-haired little girl timorously peeping 
at the stranger from an upper window, there ia not seem to be one 
solitary living thing astir in the village of Altdorf. 

When at length the tide of the mourners began to flow back, the 
Lehrer had to be sought out—and this done (with very good-natured 
acquiescence on his part,) we went up tothe organ. The abbey church 
is a grand building in the Italian style, with a semicircular recess at 
the west end, pierced with six windows. Round these a large part of 
Gabler’s organ is arranged—to speak fancifully—stalactite- wise ; the 
rest of the instrument being thrown to the front of the gallery, which 
holds the musicians. The consequence of this is, not only a certain 
rich and capricious lightness in the design of the organ front—which 
includes no less than ten separate buffets (or groups of pipes,) and is 
profusely decorated with gilt scrolls, symbols, palm branches, and oth- 
er rococo ornaments—but an arrangement of the keys of great comfort 
to the player, who here sits at a detached desk (handsomely ornament- 
ed with marquetrie,) with clear space all around him, and none of those 
masses of sound directly over head that contribute so largely to the fa- 
tigue of the organist should he be in the least sensitive. Those who 
recollect how severely Mendelssohn used to complain of “ the noise 
above him” will think, with me, that any contrivance, by whieh the 
touch of an organ is not seriously weighted, for the relief of the player, 
is worth a note of admiration. The tax on his physical and mental en- 
ergy is sufficient in itself, without the architect’s neglect adding to it ; 
and the matter, as one too little considered, is hereby recommended to 
the scientific adjustment of organ builders. 

The instrument at Weingarten has four ranges of keys, besides the 
pedal-board, seventy-two stop and four couplers. The touch is deep 
and heavy; but I think not so much go as that of some of the or- 
gains in Holland—the one in the Oude Kerke at Amsterdam particu- 
larly remembered. It is difficult to recollect from year to year—to 
compare betwixt place and place ; and I must not forget that at Wein- 
garten I fell in with @ more solid and less tricksy player than those 
who generally exhibit these musical leviathans :—still, I am disposed 
to think that 1 have never heard the quality of full and very powerful 
sound in greater perfection than from the Weingarten organ—the ped- 
al portion of which struck me as singularly solid, sweet, and massive, 
without disproportionate ponderosity. The general effect of tone is 
decid. dly brilliant—clear alike of the slightest French scream, from. 
which even the works of MM. Cavaille and Ducroquet are not ex 
and of that cottony thickness of sound with which our English organs, 
when not strident, are sometimes chargeable. The solo stops, vor 
humana, flute, Xc , are in greater perfection elsewhere—at Haarlem, 
and certainly at Fribourg. But the instrument was somewhat out of 
tune; ‘‘just”—as, oddly enough, is apt to happen in the case of all 
famous organs—‘‘ about to be put in order for a festival which was to 
take place at the end of the month. Would I wait for that I should 
hear it in all its glory.” 

This was not to be. No one, however, who loves a great organ would 
erudge a second pilgrimage to Weingarten, by @ route so easy and 
through a country so beautiful as that to be traversed, and among a 
people so cordial and hearty in their good-nuture as those of the land 








seem tobe. Further, the amateur may begin at Ludwigsburg, where. 
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the Herren Walker have 


organs——and thence 
tin (Gabler’s tner,) which has 


a large establishment for the belting of 
to oy the Zwiefalten organ, built by Mar- 
been revised by the Herren Walker 
aforesaid, and, is now in the Stiftskirshe at Stuttgardt. A year or 
two hence—earlier perhaps—he may hear at Ulm what is promised to 
be the largest organ in the world, and which the modern builders just 
mentioned, who have undertaken it, announce shall be their master- 
piece. The very old truism being borae in mind, that since organs are 
not flimsy vagabond things like harps, pianos, violins, and even contra- 
bassi, but after their kind, as much fixed structures as Lady-chapels, 
wood-screens, and tombs, they must be sought out by, since assuredly 
they will not seek, the dilettante. Their extraordinary power and 
grandeur——their varieties of structure—yet, withal, their separateness 
of existence in, and the smillness of their influence on, the general 
world of music—are so many facts to engage, not merely technical cu- 
riosity, but also philosophical speculation, on the part of those who 
love, while they enjoy, to think.—Atheneum. 


———— 


THE RELEASE OF ABD EL-KADER. 


The a a additional correspondence has passed between the 
Marquis of Londonderry and Prince Louis Napoleon relating to the re- 
lease of Abd-el-Kader :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST 


Garron Tower, Sept. 25th 1851. 
Sir,—I feel it a duty not to conceal from the public and from Europe 
the sequel of my proceedings with Prince Lous Napoleon in the great 
eause of humanity, relating to the illustrious victim of the Chateau 
@’ Amboise, pledged as I have been, from the first moment of my inter- 
view with the Ewir, to strain every nerve in my humble power, and 
relax in no effort, to accelerate liberation. I hail now with. de- 
ht the dawn of the day that is to set him free. To your columns in 
the first place, and to the English press, I am largely indebted for aid 
in my undertaking ; and I beg to offer here the tribute of my grateful 
acknowledgments. ; 
In pede upon my difficult task, I felt noman in the world like 
myself could appeal to the President of the Republic, to reciprocate 








what I had accomplished personally for himself, had not an ill-starred 
shot at Fontainebleau induced and caused a king to forego his royal 
d 


Lought to state, in the course of this affair I have been greatly as- 
sisted by a noble and distinguished personage in Paris, to whom I have 
sent @ copy of my letter of August the 25th. He requested leave to 
publish it in the French journals, and it may be known in France prior 
to your doing me the favour of noticing it in the Morning Post. I sub- 
join what he says :— 

‘*M. de la Guerromee, qui est notre plus grand ecrivain politique, 
vient de lire votre lettre, il désirela publier dans son journal, Le Pays, 
dont Lamartine est sussi leredacteur. Autorisez moi par le retour du 
courrier. Voici ce qu'il dit de votre lettre :— C’est avec emotion et 
bonheur que j’ai lu l’admirable lettre de votre noble ami le Marquis de 
Londonderry ; c’est un chef d’ceuvre, ecrit avec la plume d’un homme 
d état et la pointe d’epée d’un chevalier, Cet appel d’un grand cour 
retentira dans le coeur de la France et de son Gouvernement.” 

You will not, Sir, accuse me, { am sure, of quoting the above from 
poy be the advantage, in my object, of such men and such authority 
as I feel I possess, enables me to support any personal criticism or dis- 
approbation, 

rince Louis Napoleon’s answer to me (which is now alone sent to 
you) is so conclusive that it liberates me from the firm resolution I had 
formed of publishing all the documents and letters in my possession of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s and General Lamoriciere’s relative to the capitula- 
tion of the Emir and his brothers. The point being gained, the veil 
may be charitably drawn over the delinquency of the past. My des- 
atch to the President was official, and sent through his Minister of 
ar; his answer to me may, however, in some degree, bear a private 
character, and therefore I have omitted, in forwarding it to you, one 
or two paragraphs not necessary to the fact of the decision he has arri- 
ved at. He thinks the ‘honour of France engaged to the liberation of 
the Emir,’ and therefore he declares his belief that sooner or later it 
will be accomplished. If I judge my friend at all right, what his feeling 
heart has dared to pronounce his courageous soul will dare to ac- 
complish. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
Vane Lonponverry ” 
The Tower of Garron, County of Antrim, Ireland, 
P August 25th, 1851, 

Mon Prince,—A considerable period has now elapsed since I received 
your princely word, *‘ Le 29 Mars—Qu’ auvjourdhui méme mon nouvel 
ambassadeur a Constantinople est chargé par moi d’etudier cette 
question (la mise en liberté d’ Abd-el-Kader.” ‘Is it to much, Sire, 
ander our former relations, to solicit information at your hands as to 
the progress of your ambassador's negotiations, and what has been, or 
is likely to be, the result. 

Mere phrases and words do not belong to Louis Napoleon, unless, 
prosperity produces a different nature from adversity. Your Chambers 
are about to be prorogued, your splendid fétes to the Industry of all 
Nations are past, thereis surely now time to turn a thought on the 

vr prisoner of Amboise. In the intoxicating fairyland of the Hotel 
Re Ville, when hundreds and thousands of souls poured the wide stream 
of flattery and incense around you, did the thought never occur, 
««Where was Abd-el-Kader?” In the splendid array of the élite of the 
warlike and noble army of France, in her Champ de Mars, amid the en- 
thusiastic cries of ‘* Vive Napoléon/” did no pang shoot across your 
bosom, ‘* Where was Abd-el-Kuder ?” In the delicious groves of St. 
Cloud, surrounded by the Commissioners of the Industry of all Nations, 
with flittery of Giplomatists, and ladies hanging on your smiles, while 
while the most conspicious, from her temporary position, hung upon 
your arm, did it never occur to you, ‘‘ Where is Abd-el-Kader?” In 
these hours of glory may I not demand of the nephew of the Emperor 
Napoleon (to-day the President of the Republic) whether it may not 
be reserved for him, and him alone (if he follow the instinct of his own 
frank and fearless nature), to save the honour of France by observing 
the capitulation of the Emir? 

Can it be possible, mon Prince, that the miserable warfare of the 
Kabyles, much less your own fears from the act of liberating Abd.-el- 
Kader, should arrest you in the accomplishment ofa just and meri- 
torious action to which your proclaimed opinion has committed you ; 
aud not alone meritorious, but demanded at your hands by those keen 
feelings of suspense, agony, and suffering which your own breast 
can better »ppreciate than any other living man? Are such trifling 
qualms as I have described to permit you entirely to lose the real point 
of view of this generous and just question? The nephew of Napoleon 
would indeed be an object of pity, it not of condemnation, were he to be 
turned from the route of clemency, and to be paralyzed in his p/us 
eau élan de générosité. 

Believe me, the soyenieiee .to the Emir’s deliverance, whether from 
your army, your Chambers, or your Government, or even the loss of 

more of your brave army in Algeria, can never hold a moment’s com- 

with removing an historical and ineffaceable stain from your 
country and the French name, with respect to which no remedy would 
exist. If Abd-el-Kader was to die in Louis Napoleon’s prison, there 
would be the blot no waters of Lethe could ever washout. 

If you now longer hesitate, who can pronounce if you will remain 
with the power for this noble achievement ? Louis Philippe kept Louis 
Napoleon, notwithstanding his princely parole, in durance vile. Louis 
Philippe became an exile, and Louis Napoleon was raised to govern 
Fracce. Can Louis Napoleon imitate the scourge under which he was 
himself striped, and can he range his hitherto honourable name with 
that of a D’Aumale or a Lamoriciére, in a treacherous and broken pro- 
mise, contrary to all the rules of war and of civilized nations ? 

It is not, mon Prince, that I recapitulate all these arguments to force 
your noble mind to the rectitude of a proceeding which your declara- 
tion before Europe substantiates in your own words even stronger than 
mine ; but it is for the object of demonstrating the fatal consequences 
that may accrue to your own magnanimity if further delays intervene 
or are permitted. Inform me, then, what has Lavalette done in his ne- 
gotiations with the Ports as to affording another residence in the East 
% the great captive. Inform me of the position in which matters now 
stand as to the negotiation between General Aupick (your present am- 
bassador) and the Sultan. Inform me, in fact, mon Prince, whence the 
delay in your resolves? What is your present determination? For the 
love of Heaven and your own glorious name, 

Take the instant way, 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path. 
. . : * 


___—_——- She Atvion. 
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If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or, like the gallant horse fallen in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear. 


Thus you may leave, under timid vacillation and fearful prejudice, 
to some inglorious successor to supreme power in France the crown of 
glorious sympathy and liberty to Abd-el-Kader with which you might 
now decorate your fair and, I still believe, faultless brow. 

In conclusion, mon Prince, I do not add (by way of menace to a soul 
like yours, which knows no fear) the determination that I have arrived 
at, if this, my last appeal, produces neither result nor positive data of 
hopes of success, I shall immediately give to the public and to the 
world the correspondence and letters, copies of which are in my pos- 
session, of the Duc d’Aumale and General Lamoriciére, as I have pled- 
ged myself to do in my place in the House of Lords 

I would not wish to bear hardly upon the Duc d’Aumale, who may 
require pity and commisseration for princely weakness, and who may 
have been in the hands of others, but for General Lamoriciére, who 
evinced to the world (brave soldier as all declare him to be) neither 

nerosity nor good faith, in not securing to himself (when he was Min- 
ster of War) the deliverance of the man whom he had deceived and Be- 
trayed in the capitulation with the Emir, I think and feel no public 
exposition of the transaction can become too notorious. Waiting with 

reat anxiety, mon Prince, your answer to this last appeal, I have the 
Tneee to be, ever your sincere friend, 
Vane LONDONDERRY. 


To the President of the French Republic, & 


Elysée Nationale, le 13 Sept., 1851. 


Mon cher Lord Londonderry,—J’ai regu votre lettre du 24 Aout. 
Vous me rappelez les infortunes de Emir Abd-el-Kader, ce qui je 
trouve bien naturel; mais vous me demandez si le pouvoir a change 
mon ceeur! Vous devez assez me conniitre pour savoir que les hon- 
neurs 4 mes yeux ne sont qu’un fardeau, impuissant a eblouir mon 
esprit ou 4 paralyser les nobles dispositions de mon ame ; lors donc que 
je ne fais pas tout le bien que je désire, c'est que je ne peux pas. 

Mes intentions n’ont pas change vis a vis l’Emir ; j’ai trouvé la Porte 
Ottomane trés bien disposé a l’accueillir, mais j'ai trouve pour le mo- 


ment des obstacles trés grands. 
. * 


. 

Le Ministre de la Guerre a été voir Abd-el-Kader, il y’a peu de 
jours. 11 1’a trouve trés resigné ; lui a fait comprendre qu’il fallait 
attendre encore, et il a taché d'adoucir sa position par tous les moyens 
possibles. 

. * x 


7 * 


Vous voyez, mon cher Lord, que je vous parle avec franchise; je 
sais combienvotre coeur est noble,—vous comprendrez ma position et 
les devoirs qu'elle m'impose. 

Recevez l’assurance de mon intime et haute estime et d’amitie, 


Lovis NAPOLEON. 
— > —-——- 


JUDICIAL FREAKS. 


Some time ago we called attention to the inadequate provision made 
by the Legislature for the investigation of charges against the Judges 
of the County Courts, a question which the increase of their jurisdic- 
tion, present and prospective, renders daily of more pressing import- 
ance. We have now to call public attention toa train of circumstan- 
ces illustrating most fully the defects of the present law, and casting, 
we regret to say, no small discredit on a number of persons occupying 
judicial situations, and bound by the nature of their offices to more 
than ordinary care and discretion. Some time ago the Judge of the 
Liverpool County Court was drowned. The Earl of Carlisle, upon whom, 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, devolved the duty of naming 
a successor, selected for the place Mr. Ramshay, of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, a gentleman who, in addition to his other qualifications, possessed 
the merit of being the son and grandson of two successive land agents 
for his Lordship’s family. 

This gentleman’s conduct in his office gave great dissatisfaction to a 
large number of persons in Liverpool, and complaints rained thick as 
hail upon Lord Varlisle, who has by the 18th section of the County 
Courts Act the power to remove the Judge for inability or misbeha- 
viour. So forcibly was Lord Carlisle impressed with the unfitness of 
Mr. Ramshay for the situation which he occupied that he earnestly re- 

uested him to resign his office, and even went so far as to offer that, 
if he would do so, he should be indemnified at Lord Carlisle’s expense 
for the pecuniary loss which such a step would involve. Mr. Ramshay 
refusing to accede to this request was prevailed upon to discontinue 
sitting, and to discharge his duties by deputy until the complaints 
— him should be investigated. In this investigation Mr. Serjeant 

ilkins appeared as counsel for Mr. Ramshay. The County Courts 
Act provides no means of enforcing the attendance of witnesses to give 
evidence on such an occasion, or of examining those who present them- 
selves on oath, and the result was, as might naturally have been ex- 

cted, that Lord Carlisle, whatever might be his private opinion of 
Mr. Ramshay’s unfitness, did not find inthe evidence adduced sufficient 
to warrant him in removing him from his office. Mr. Ramshay was 
therefore remitted to his duties as County Court Judge in Liverpool by 
a superior who felt sostrongly the necessity of his removal that he had 
actually engaged to pay him a thousand a-year for life rather than 
that he should continue in his office. 

The first step of Mr. Ramsay tended to justify Lord Carlisle's pri- 
vate opinion, and to discredit his judicial decision. The Judge issued 
cards for a banquet to be held in his own court,** in honour of the 
great principle of judicial independence, so long and so recklessly as- 
sailed inthis town.” The banquet was held accordingly. The Mayor 
did not honour it with his presence, though Mr. Ramshay, in a car- 
riage drawn by four grey horses, with postilions, waited upon him with 
an invitation; but we regret to say Mr. Mansfield, the police magis- 
trate of Liverpool, and Mr. Harden, the judge of the Cheshire County 
Court, were present at this most unse>mly festival. after dinner Mr. 
Ramshay delivered a long and rambling speech, insinuating, we trust 
without foundation, that the death of his predecessor was attributable 
to persecution from the press of Liverpool. He then narrated the cir- 
cumstances of his own appointment, and intimated that, had the decision 
of Lord Carlisle been against him, he should have resisted it.. He then 
expressed his determination to teach the press of Liverpool to behave 
themselves better, and assured them the greater their insubordina- 
tion the greater would be their punishment. In conclusion he present- 
ed Mr. Serjeant Wilkins with a piece of plate in acknowledgment of his 
services. 

In returning thanks Mr. Wilkins entreated Vr. Ramshay not to 
abuse the vantage ground he had gained, reminding him that he could 
afford to forgive, and begged him while he judged to entertain mercy. 
On pape the health of a Hungarian gentleman present, Mr. Ram- 
shay recited some doggrel verses expressive of the hope that England, 
France, and Hungary would fight again the battle of freedom on the 
plains of the latter country. 

The sequel of these proceedings, which explains the threats of the 
Judge and the deprecation of the Sergeant, we gave in our impression 
of yesterday. A placard having been posted not far from the court, 
bearing the heading, ‘‘ Mr. Ramshay’s” Opinion of the People of Liv- 
erpool,” the Judge despatched a bailiff to take into custody the editor 
of the Liverpool Journal, by whose direction this placard, announcing 
the publication of the paper, had been issued Mr. Whitty, the editor, 
asked the bailiffs for their authority, and, upon their being unable to 
produce any in writing, he, under the advice of his attorney, refused 
to attend. A scuffle ensued, but the bailiffs were unable to apprehend 
the editor. Finally the Judge condescended to issue a summons, in 
obedience to which Mr. Whitty attended. and was fined 5/. under the 
118th section of the County Courts Act, which imposes that penalty on 
any person who shall wilfully insult the Judge or an officer during 
their sitting or attendance in court, and three sums of five pounds each 
under the 114th section, for assaults on the bailiffs in the execution 
of their duty. In default of payment of each of these sums of five 
pounds, Mr. Whitty was sentenced to four terms of imprisonment of sev- 
en days each. A reporter for the 4/bion, who asked for a chair, and 
on being refused, under the supposition that he was connected with the 
obnoxious journal, told the bailiff that he was as bad as his master, 
was for this sentenced to 4 similar fine. me 

It would be an insult to the common sense of our readers to comment 
gravcly on these outrageous proceedings, or to show by argument what 
is transparently clear,—that the placarding question had nothing 








offensive in it, and that, if it had, the posting it at thirty or forty 





yards from the court was not an insult to the judge during his sitting | 
| Or attendance there. Nor shall we condescend to show that bailiffs | 


| the Ist May, about noon, by order of the 


pemry on the ay te ny of the 
rag @ free citizen from his dwelling, are not i , 
duty, and have no claim whateves on the pactension ene! the 
course Mr. Ramshay cannot be allowed to proceed in this un ao | 
career, or to get up a small reign of terror of his own, for ¢ A pemae 
as he boasts, of avenging the fate of his predecessor. If LordQoe” 
had et way oo before, he has it now, and will incur — lis 
responsibility if he allow such proceedi : ea 
sm y proceedings to continue for sing 
Of Mr. Ramshay’s conduct we are unwilling to thi i 
ly; there is an eccentricity, an ckipavagaane, and abeurdie a 
which seems only too clearly to point out that, whatever 4 me 
been the case before, the mind of this gentleman is not now i hen 
for the discharge of judicial duties; and we sincerely regret th & stag 
in whom the authority is vested should have permitted him on the 
a situation in which he has, unhappily, had the opportunity reece 
ly of making public his infirmities, but of rendering himself liable 
legal proceedings of the most formidable description. We cannot : 4 
that on a true return to a habeas corpus any J udge would = Pog 
person to remain in prison under such a sentence; but it ig mien 
to think of the scandal to public justice, as well as the lnccarene 
to private persons, which has been occasioned by the disregard Mew 
lic opinion which retained this gentleman in a situation long aft r 
bodily illness and mental infirmities had become unhappily - eer 
notoriety. ers 
We cannot conclude without expressing our surprise th : 
magistrate of Liverpool, and the 5 udge of the Chester Couns foe 
should have been guilty of the glaring impropriety of attesdin, naa 
ceeding so exceptional and objectionable in its character asa La 
given by a Judge in his own court to commemorate his own ac me 
and which, in addition to every accessory which would semen U 
indiscretion and bad taste, was sure to be viewed as an insult vps 7 
of those to whom it is their duty to administer justice. Singuiar ~ 
mixed also must have been the feelings of the learned Serjeant h 
figured so conspicuously on the occasion,—pleasure at the recej t 
the splendid present, tempered by pain at the speech with which it 
accompanied, and which only too clearly proved that the elo mt 
which it rewarded had been exerted in vain,—exultation at the ar 
umph of past advocacy, mingled with well-grounded apprehension ‘ 
future indiscretion on the part of his client. Now that al] rn ) 
joicings are at an end, it only remains for Lord Carlisle immediate 
to remove their object from his judicial situation, und save him fr 
that ruin which a few more such exhibitions as those of last Mond 
must infallibly bring upon him.—T'imes, Ist inst. 


judge of an inferior court 


INDIA. 


The following is the letter of the Times correspondent at Bow: 
dated September 1 :— Po at bom 


Gholab Singh has succeeded in putting down the insurgent hill tri 
in the north of his dominions. He has communicated his success 
the English authorities, who have duly congratulated him on the 
casion.—The report of Dhost Mahomed’s death appears to have be 
withont foundation. That Prince still seems actively engaged ine 
deavouring to enlarge his dominions. He has taken advantage of t 
death of Yar Mahomed Khan of Herat (which took place on the 4th 
June) to send his son Hyder Khan with a large army to invade He 
by the Bulk-hill route. It is considered likely that the young Kh 
will ask for, and probably obtain, the aid of Persia in repelling the j 
vasion. 

Thé entire course of the Indus and its tributaries has been visited 
heavy rains and unprecedented floods; the latter have swept aw 
some hundreds of villages, and occasioned much destruction of life a 

roperty. In Scinde—generally a rainless climate—more rain h 
allen in the last 20 days than is supposed to have fallen during t 
whole of the 20 years previous. In Kurrachee most of the barra 
and officers’ houses were either fallen down or unsafe, and the troo 
were living in tents. 

Major-General Batine, a veteran of 47 years’ service, commandi 
the cis- Jhelum division, died at Lahore on the 2ist of July. 

The Commender-in-Chief’s camp is to form at Buddee on tho 3d 
November, whence it will proceed by way of Rupur towards Peshaw 
The Governor-General’s camp is to be formed at Umballa on the | 
of October; his Lordship will then proceed leisurely by Kalka, Sal 
runpoor, Deyrah Dhoon, Bareilly, Nainee Tal, and Almorah, 1 
thénce towards Calcutta. It is hoped that in passing he will find ti 
to visit the King of Oude’s dominions, which are in nearly as distur, 
a stete as those of the Nizam. The levelling to the ground of the 
numerable mud forts dispersed throughout the“country is moet ¥ 
gently to be desired. 

The Nizam’s dominions are in their usual state of anarchy. A bo 
of some hundreds of Rohillas have lately been committing depredati 
near Nundroag. A force under Brigadier Mayne has, however, be 
sent against them. The Arab mercenaries, alarmed at the Governd 
General's recommendation for their extradition, are collecting from4 
quarters at Hyderabad to watch the course of events, meanwhile th 
are on their good behaviour, and are conducting themselves in an 
usually orderly manner. Sooraj-ool-Moolk’s arrangements for puitti 
off the rainy day by borrowing money at ruinous terms on assignmen 
of revenue for the payment of the debt seem to have been attended will 
more success than any of the similar schemes of his predecessors. 
has already lodged with the Resident bills for nearly half the amo 
of the debt, and promises to pay the balance by October. The dive 
sion of so large a sum from the usual purposes of Government can on 
have the effect of still further crippling the Nizam’s finances, and co 
mensurately increasing every species of disorder to which their pres¢ 
disorganized state has given rise. 

Ensign Scott, of the 48th Madras Native Infantry, has perished, 
gether with about 20 Coolies, by the wreck of the ship Rando/pA, it 
Madras with Coolies for the Mauritius. 

During the past month considerable excitement has prevailed throug 
out the Bombay Presidency regarding the contemplated despateh oi 
expeditionary force to the Red Sea, for the purpose of chastising 
Arabian tribes, who are openly protecting the murderers of Vapt 
Milne and other British subjects. Orders had been received from 4 
Court of Directors to demand and, if necessary, to enforce the surr 
der of the murderers, who had left the territories of their Sovereig 
the Sultan of Laledge and other chiefs of the Abdallee, and had tal 
refuge with the more distant Jouthelee tribe, which had openly p 
tected them. At first negotiations appeared to hold out no chance 
success, and the aspect of affairs seemed very war-like. Troops ¥ 
warned for service, and the Governor and the Commander-in-Ch 
at the height of the Poona season, left the Deccan for Bombay, W® 
they still remain; but it has now been decided in any case to do noth 
till the season opens. P 

By the last advices from Aden the political agent was still eng 
in pursuing his negotiations with the tribes in the interior, and 

rospects of success were more promising than before. The great 4 
ject in view is to persuade the chiefs of the Jouthelee to deliver up| 
murderer of Captain Milne, who has taken refuge with that tribe, 
been openly and avowedly protected in their territory, to the chie! 
the Abdallee, his lawful sovereign, in order that justice may a 
upon him according to his own laws. With this demand the Jou 
has declared himself willing to comply, but the delivering up of ‘ 
is so repugnant to Arab principles that direct compliance 1s haruly 
be expected. More probably the chiefs will artfully place the - 
within the reach of the Abdallee, and if the latter fail to take 9" 
tage of the opportunity to seize the culprit, then the former wy h: 
himself free from the responsibility, and the onus will be shifte 
other. . 

In this state of affairs, the Government cannot finally determin? 
its course. If the Jouthelee chief assumes an hostile attitude, * 
peditionary force will be immediately organized and transpory® 
Arabia, as scon as the season will permit, but if the Jouthelee 
onerated from participation in the protection of the aagnee 
have only to deal with the Abdallee tribe which surround A ver 
their chief, the Sultan of Laledge, then reinforcements to the eel 
only will be required, and onr operations will be vastly simp “ 

In the event of ‘‘aptain Haynes’ negotiations proving yer pe 
justice will be done upon tue marderers, of Captain Milne am a 
European seamen, ant the whole matter will be brought to pe 
termination. 

aera eau 
EXECUTION OF A MISSIONARY. al 

A letter from Hong-Kong, addressed to the Univers, gives oe 
ing details of the execution of M Schcefiier, ® missionary age hd 
Grand Mandarin, ¢ mgt 
and horses were prepared, and two regiments of satellites henry it 
arms. fhe muskets were loaded, and every one expected t”' 
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edition against the rebels which was bein, 
stinele was to be mode on the haunt of some brigands. It was soon, 
however, understood that all these preparations had been ordered for 
the execution of M. Scheffler. The Mandarin, fearing that the Chris- | 
tians would endeavour to rescue their missionary by force, wished to) 
intimidate them by this display of troops. When his intentions were 
known, all the town showed the greatest affliction. The gaolers, the 
prisoners, and all those who had any connexion with the missionary, 
expressed their sorrow and regret. M. Scheeffler,on the contrary, was | 
smiling with delight, and he prepared to walk to the place of execution | 
with greater ease by dressing himself as lightly as possible. The Man- | 
darin was apprehensive of a riot, and he took up his position on the | 
ramparts, surrounded by his troops, all ready for action. The execu- 
tion took place outside the town. The cortege of the martyr was arrang- | 
ed in the following manner :—Before him marched a soldier, carrying 
a board affixed to a pole, on which was written, ‘ Notwithstanding the 
severe prohibition against the religion of Jesus, a European pricst 
nemed Augustin has dared to come here clandestinely to preach and | 
seduce the people. When arrested, he confessed everything—his crime 
is evident. Let Augustin have his head cut off, and thrown into the 
river. Fourth year of Tu Du; First of the Third Moon.’ Eight sol- 
diers, with drawn sabres, marched by the side of M. Scheeffler; one 
hundred men, armed with muskets or lances, formed the head of the 
rocession ; two elephants formed the rear-guard. The martyr held up 
is chains when walking; he walked quickly, as if hastening towards 
his triumph, and continually offered up thanksgivings. He was sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd; the greater number of these Pagans 
were struck with religious admiration ; there were some, however, who 
railed and blasphemed. On arriving at the place of execution, the mar- 
tyr fell on his knees, kissed the crucifix, three times, and, at the request 
of the executioner, he took off his coat, and turned down the collar of 
his shirt. The executioner having afterwards tied his hands behind his 
back, the martyr said to him, ‘ Do your business as quickly as esol 
‘No, no,’ replied the Mandarin, who was informed of what M. cheefiler 
had said, ‘ follow the signal of the symbal, and only strike at the third | 
sound.’ The signal was given. The hand of the executioner trembled. 
He struck three blows of his sabre on the neck of his victim, and was 
at length obliged to cut the flesh with a knife, in order to detach the 
head from the body. In Cochin China those who are present at exccu- 
tions are accustomed to disperse immediately it is over, but on this oc- 
casion, although the greater number present were Pagans, for there are 
very few Christians at Son Tay, they rushed forward to collect some 
drops of the blood, and to get some portion of the garments of the martyr. 
It was remarked that an inferior Mandarin, a Pagan, before the execu- 
tion, threw a coat of white silk, and a piece of white linen, at the feet 
of the martyr, in the hope that it would be stained with his blood. M. 
Scheffler thinking, doubtless, that they belonged to some Christian, 
took them up, and placed them inside his shirt next his heart. When 
the Chief Mandarin was informed of what his subordinate had done, he 
ordered him to receive several blows with a stick; he, however, went 
off very delighted with the possession of his preciousrelics. The Chris- 
tians obtained the body of M. Scheeffler, but the head was thrown into 
the river, and had not been found when the above letter was written.’ 
New ty Drscoverep Arctic Lanps.—The Arctic discoveries made 
through the enterprise of the British nation, have extended the bounds 
of science, added to the sum of human knowledge, and conferred hon- 
our on the British name. Northern geography receives an annual con- 
tribution from the ardent and noble men who are sent on expeditions 
to the Polar seas, and the British Navy is strengthened by the discip- 
line, and elevated by the studies and acquirements which appertain to 
that navigation. The late expedition sent from England under the com- 
mand of Capt. Penny, proceeded in a Northerly direction from Barrow’s 
Strait, beyond the limits reached by any other British navigator, and 
although Capt. Penny’s return to England was as late as September of 
this year, the maps showing the extent of their supposed discoveries 
have already been given to the public. Those maps embrace extensive 
regions, and names have been appropriated to capes, islands, bays and 
inlets embraced in the discovery. With the nobleness which ever marks 
those who engage in such enterprises, they have sprinkled over the 
new ground the names of those who lately returned in our own expe- 
dition. Penny and Austin undoubtedly supposed that they were the 
first discoverers of the lands and waters tofwhich they gave a name and 
@ location on British maps. The Grinnell expedition preceded them, 
however, one season, in these discoveries; and to America is due the 
honour which Great Britain has attempted so gracefully to wear. On 
the return of the Jdvance to this port, tidings were for the first time 
had of the results of Penny’s voyage, but before the Advance had 
reached her berth, and before those tidings were received, the maps. 
showing the discoveries made by the American vessels beyond Welling- 
ton channel, had been exhibited to the originator of the enterprise. 
We did not speak of the discoveries, because they had not then been 
reported to the head of the Department at Washington, in pursuance of 
the practice prevailing among Navy officers, and they had been com- 
municated in that confidence. The British Government need only to 
know these facts in order to induce them to erase from their maps, the 
names which they have so applied to these frozen regions, and substi- 
tute those given by the American Navigators. The British name given 
to an extensive range of land lying on the North of Wellington Chan- 
nel, is the ‘* Albert land,” in honour of Prince Albert; the name given 
by the American discoverers to the same range, was in honour of 
Boasy Grinnell, the author of the American expedition. The honours 
and the national rights that flow from a discovery of new regions of 
country, are such that nations never part from them except on the most 
incontestible proof of the authenticity ofa precedentclaim. The Grin- 
nell expedition will have no difficulty in showing the extent and the 
time of their discoveries, and their precedence over those of Great 
Britain, and will thus be able to settle the question fully. They have 
won these honours for their country.—Journal of Commerce. 
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Macnetism.—Most extraordinary and inexplicable discoveries have 
been made, and are making, as experiments irrefragibly prove, in regard 
to magnetism. They have been performed at Brighton, to the entire 
conviction of persons of the highest science, both foreigners and British, 
and are yet altogether so incredible that we almost fear to allude to 
them as realitics. They will, however, come before the Royal Society, 
at its earliest re-assembling, and be stated in all their details. Mean- 
while, what will our reaiers, and espeeially our scientific readers, think 
of the fact, that the magnetic force runs in transverse directions as it 
may be employed by the male or female sex ; that is to say, that if in the 
hands of a male operator it proceeded from east to west, or west to east, 
the same current in the hands of a female operator would immediately 
change to from north to south, or south to north, and cut the 
former line at about right angles. Thus magnetism is shown to 
derive different influences from the two sexes! But this is notall. A 
letter written by a woman, weeks before, produces an effect upon the 
current of a like peculiar nature. And again, any part of a dead ani- 
mal, as the horn of a deer, a bit of ivory, and even a dead fly held in 
the hand of any individual in contact, stops the magnetic action, which 
silk, the material from living worms, doesnotinttrrupt. In fine, there 
are wonders the most astonishing in store; and it does seem that we 
are, indeed, on the eve of what has for some time been prophesied, viz. 
penctrating deeply into the profoundest secrets and mysteries of this 
pervading agent in the whole economy of the universe, the globe we 
inhabit, andthe human kind!—London Paper. 





Ick Propucep sy Stream Power, anv Stream Converted INTO 
Sxow.—That ice can be produced by mechanical means many have 
heard; but that steam may be used as an auxiliary for the purpose 
will seem hardly creditable to any body, and that steam itself may be 
converted into snow by the aid of steam is a phenomenon of which but 
very few bave heard. Yet these are facts, and are now daily demon- 
strated at the Great Exhibition, in the refreshment room, adjoining the 
department of machinery in motion. Mr. Thomas Masters, of the Roy- 
al Polytechnic Institution, Regent street, the inventor of various in- 
genious machines for freezing, has adapted one of them for being put in 
motion by steam power, and which is now in operation daily in the 
western refreshment room. This apparatus is capable of freezing up- 
wards of 100 quarts of dessert ices (sixty different sorts are produced 
in the one machine) every fifteen or sixteen minutes. An unlimited 
supply can thus be obtained, and of a perfectly smooth quality. The 
economy of time, labor, and expense thus ensured must be immense.— 
A more perfect. and simple contrivance for producing a pereanial sup- 
ply of these delicacies, in a crowded place like the Exhibition, could 
not be conceived, and the invention is undoubtedly one of the most in- 
genious novelties in the section devoted to the machinery in motion. 

The machines, however, are not limited to making dessert ices; they 
are made to produce cylinders of solid ice sufficiently large enough to 
hold decanters of water and many bottles of wine. These cylinders are 


| visitors have thus every opportunity of informing themselves of the 


ance; they not only cool the wine and water placed in the centre, but 
diffuse a most agreeable coolness through the atmosphere. The con- 
verting steam or vapour into snow is effected by forcing it through the 
machine, and in this way a whole room may be easily cooled down in 
the hottest of weather. These are very pers effects. They are, 
however, easily to be understood on an examination of some of the pa- 
tentee’s smaller machines, of which there are several exhibited in class 
82; and which are calculated for use in a small family or bachelor’s 
chambers. The cost of turning pure water into ice for sherry-cobblers, 
cooling wine, and other purposes, is less than it can be purchased for at 
the ice stores. The machines are well worthy the attention of the cu- 
rious and scientific. Mr. Masters, the patentee, is, we understand, the 
contractor for the supply of confectionary and dessert ices to the east- 
ern as well as the western refreshment rooms in the Exhibition, and 


merits of these singular inventions.— Scientific Ameriean. 





BiowinG up or THE OceAN Monarcu.—For some time a number 

of experienced divers have been engaged on the wreck of this ill-fated 
vessel. It will be no doubt remembered, she was one of the Boston line 
of packet ships, 1,300 tons burden, and caught fire in a few hours af- 
ter her departure for that port from Liverpool. No fewer than 170 
(out of 399 emigrants who were on board) perished by the calamity, 
and the hull went down in 70 feet of water in the Bay of Abergelly, 
on the Welch coast, about six miles fromthe land. There was on 
board of her a large general gargo, valued at 16,000/., a great quantity 
of which the divers Sore sueceeded in saving, and there is no doubt 
but that the whole will be got up. It is the intention then of blowing 
up the wreck on the same principle as was pursued on the occasion of 
the removal of that of the Royal George at Spithead some few years 
since by the Sappers and Miners, under General Pasley. 
K1ss’s ‘‘ Amazon.”—Mr. Digby Wyatt, in writing on this work of 
genius, says that in it ‘the boldest conception and treatment of a 
grand idea are tempered by an exquisite appreciation of beauty and 
refinement of execution,” and that it is probably the noblest work of 
art now existing in which man has displayed the mastery his intelli- 
gence has enabled him to gain over the “‘ stubborn metals.” 


——— — 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


[HE ABOVE ENTERTAINMENT, to be given by the British residents of New York, 
will take place at the Astor House, on Tuesday. the 4th of November next, at half-past 
five o’clock. Mickets to be had at the office of her ery Consulste, 5€ Barclay street; 
of Dr. J. C. Beales, 30 East Fourteenth street; Richard Irvin, Esq.,98 Front street; Richard 
Be)l, Eeq.,3 Jauncey eourt, Wali street; Thomas Dixon, Esq , 49 William street; or at the 
office of the Albion Newspaper, 3 Barclay street. 











EASTERN PRovinces.—Mr. W. Cleveland, a Collector in our employ, having 
sailed from Boston for St. John’s, N. F., about the 15th uf September last, and not 
having been heard from since, any information respecting him will be acceptable. 








Dizp.—On Friday morning, the 24th inst., George Benbow, infant son of 
Charles B., and Jessie J. E]Mfman. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4 
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The American steamer Hermann, has brought four days later Eu- 
ropean intelligence; but it is not stamped with much freshness or im- 
portance.—Kossuth and his movements occupy a prominent place be- 
fore the public eye; and in France especially he has caused some sen- 
sation, and may indirectly be the means of stirring up further politi- 
cal strife. We noticed, last Saturday, the unworthy position in which 
the French Government had placed the French people by refusing to 
Kossuth a passage through France to England. The Parisian journal- 
ists, encouraged by the recent acquittal of La Presse, and roused by 
the magnitude of the occasion, have assailed Louis Napoleon and his 
subservient Ministers with renewed energy and determination. Hav- 
ing also a clear case in their favour, it would seem scarcely possible 


that juries could be found to convict the assailants, if the Government 
be so foolish as to prosecute them.—Kossuth and his associates sailed 


from Marseilles in the U. 8, steamer Mississippi on the Ist inst. ; and 
his arrival at Southampton will shortly be announced. Ere he left 
Marseilles he bequeathed a legacy to the President of the Republic, 
which—considering how great events spring from trifling causes, and 
how prompt Frenchmen are to resent any supposed stigma on their 
honour—may perhaps tell with fatal effect upon the aspirations of that 
inconsistent personage. It arose from the refusal above-mentioned ; 
and followed the publication of the official correspondence thereon be- 
tween Kossuth and the Prefect of the Bouches du Rhone, who is the 
government mouthpiece at Marseilles. The Democrats of that eity 
had, it seems, made some demonstrations in honour of the illustrious 
Hungarian, and in a published address to them we find the following 
brief passage, which must be gall and wormwood to those at whom it 
points. 

Permit me not to speak any more of the refusal of the government of the French 
republic to grant me a passage through its territory. I kuow that the French peo- 
ple are not responsible for, and are not identified with its acts. I know that neither 
M.L. N. Bonaparte, nor M. Faucher, are the French nation. I knew, and I know, 
that the executive power is delegated to them ; but that the honour of the French 
nation is not in their keeping. T shall no longer bear in mind their refusal, and I 
desire that humanity shall not remember it, if by any chance those who have been 
already in exile, and who, to all appearance, have forgotten it, should again be 
80, 

Kossuth is certainly a master of language; proof of which has been 
spread during the past week throughout the journals of this land, in 
the shape of his elaborate Address to the People of the United States, 
written at Broussa, eighteen months ago, and now first published at 
Washington. The length of this brilliant composition excludes it from 
our columns, but some extracts will be found below, sufficient to enable 
the few who have not read it entire to form some idea of its style. As 


and American Republicanism. Admiration and pity for the writer and 
contempt for the House of Hapsburg increase, as one follows its glowing 
paragraphs; but so far as regards a claim upon American sympathy, 
we find in it the pleading of an eloquent Counsel, not the testimony of 
an impartial witness. When the present excitement has passed away, 
the world will seek the actuating motives of Louis Kossuth in the Hun- 
garian Declaration of Independence, and not in his recently published 
Address. Some enquirers will also ask why the Governor of Hungary 
did not crush the House of Hapsburg, when its fate was in his hand ;— 
and some perchance will answer that if Republicanism had finally pre- 
vailed within the walls of Vienna, the feudal system of Hungary would 
have disappeared in the vortex. 

Coming back to matters purely English, we notice that Liverpool and 
Maachester were at the last dates busy in preparations for doing hon- 
our to their expected visitor, the Queen. The coming steamer Viagara 
will bring full particulars of the Liverpool part of the festival—for by 
such happy name is every progress of our Lady Sovereign chronicled. 

As might have been expected, the closing week of the Great Exhibi- 
tion drew many tens of thousands to look their last upon the unequalled 
spectacle. The police returns give 107,815 as the number of persons 
entering the building on Monday the 6th inst., when £5175 was taken 
at the doors, and 109,915 on the following day. We have one great 
advantage in modern times—the seeing and the hearing with other 


a whole, however, notwithstanding its power and beauty, it does not 
show any peculiar political affinity between the Hungarian “ cause” 
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tions concerning the Palace of Crystal exceed all computation or mea- 

surement. 

Baron Dunsandle has been elected a Representative Peer of Ireland, 
in place of the Earl of Charleville, deceased. 

Being accustomed to cater for the entertainment of readers, we make 

room to-day for further correspondence between the Marquis of Lon- 

donderry and Louis Napoleon, touching the continued captivity of Abd- 
el-Kader. We use such a term in connection with the letters which 

passed, because they afford an amusing display of the littlenesses of 

would-be great men. Lord Londonderry has without doubt been moved 

by noble impulses and a generous pity for the captive Emir; nor would 

we fail to award him a meet tribute of respect. But his Lordship’s 

well-known yearning for publicity and literary eminence has betrayed 

him into a style of writing, that will involuntarily provoke a smile; 

whilst Louis Napoleon’s reply is as pretty a sample of the mock-heroic 
and ludicrously sublime, as one may meet in the whole range of French 
dramatic literature. Whata true patriot is this Republican Prince 

who is willing to bear a second time what he calls the “ burden of hon- 
ours”! What dignified modesty, what innate consciousness of moral 
rectitude he exhibits, when he declares that ‘‘ honours are powerless 
in dazzling his mind, or in paralysing the noble dispositions of his soul” ! 
The eye at last pierces through the mystification thrown around him, 
and we have his portrait painted by himself. Although unable to agree 
as to the liberation of the prisoner, there is wonderful accordance be- 
tween the parties, in the popular line of mutualadmiration. It is said 
that General Lamoriciére has gone to London, to call the Marquis to 
account for certain expressions which will catch the reader’s eye. 








Week by week, we desire to say a word or two about the state of 
Mexico and Central America, but revolution, revulsion, and confusion 
so characterise all the news from those quarters, that it is diffieult to 
condense within reasonable compass such information as we receive, 
or to vouch for its correctness when shorn of its redundancy. It is 
proper however to note that—in view of certain revolutionary move- 
ments some-time afoot in the Mexican districts of Tamaulipas, New 
Leon, and Coahuila, and of Texan participation therein, real or imputed 
—the President of the United States has issued one of his usual Procla- 
mations, forbidding and cautioning his fellow-citizens. Occasions for 
the issue of these documents have become so frequent, that they are 
probably kept ready at Washington in printed, blank form. The Tex- 
ans in this case will probably pay the usual amount of respect and 
obedience to the mandate—no more. 





A prodigious sensation has been created in Liverpool and has found 

an echo in the London press, caused by the perpetration of certain ju- 

dicial freaks on the part of a Mr. Ramshay, Judge of the County Court, 
and a particular protegé of the Earl of Carlisle. A species of civil war- 

fare has sprung up between this modern would-be Judge Jeffries and 
certain Liverpool journalists—the Judge having strained the law on 
his own side, but having to encounter an immense amount of popular 
indignation. The more charitable of his abusers intimate that his 
mind is unhinged; and it is proper to add that Lord Carlisle who gave 
him the appointment has earnestly endeavoured to bring about his re- 
signation, offering him to that end an income out of his own pocket 
equal to the amount which he would relinquish. The sequel is to come. 

An article hereon will be found above. 





There still appear to be some discrepancies in the latest published 
lists of the new Canadian Ministry. We await therefore an official an- 
nounce ment. 


British residents here are invited to glance at the advertisement of 
the coming Arctic Dinner, and to enrol their names ere the list be full. 





Rivau PassaGes or CiipPper Sures,—An interminable number of 
paragraphs have speared in print, caused by the statement in a British 

journal that the Chrysolite,a new Aberdeen-built clipper, had out- 

sailed the New York ship Oriental, on a late voyage from England to 

Anjier in the Straits of Sunda, whence ships outward-bound to China 
are generally first reported. Let us premise the few words we have to 

say with the remark that these voyages commenced at different periods 

are no fair test of comparative speed. Ships sailing at intervals of only 
a few days may have very different winds and weather. In this case, 

the celebrated ship Oriental, made the passage to Anjier in 89 days 
from London; the Chrysolite from Liverpool doing the same in 80. 

On these two particular relative passages speculation may have been 

excited or bets have been laid ; and it is altogether begging the question, 
to enumerate other performances, even by the Oriental herself. 





Farr or THE AMERICAN InsTITUTE.—This annual Exhibition at 
Castle Garden closes to-day ; nor is it to be wondered at that the glow- 
ing accounts of the show across the water has somewhat soma the 
public interest in it. For our own part, during a stroll through it we 
confess to our thoughts wandering Hyde Park-ward; nor do we find 
more than three objects impressed upon our memory. These are a 
colossal pointer-dog, in bronze, designed by Mr. T. F. Hoppin of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, a work of remarkable merit,—the silver Tazza, 
won at Cowes by the Yacht 4merica, and not a very favourable speci- 
men of British art,—and lastly some exquisitely modelled flowers in 
wax, the very tasteful work of Miss Sergeant, of No. 2, Clinton Place. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wher the house of Austria sold itself to the Autocrat, we, who were 
fatigued with our hard-earned victory, but not subdued or exhausted, 
saw with apprehension the spectre of Russian invasion—an invasion 
which violated the laws of nations, which was openly hostile to the 
cause of civilization, the rights of man, of order, and even to that prin- 
ciple which the diplomacy of Europe calls “‘ the balance of power.” — 
I could not believe that the governments of Europe would permit this 
invasion; for IL expected they would intervene to effect a treaty of 
peace, if not so much on our account, yet to prevent Austria becoming 
the vassal of Russia—to check the growing strength and influence of 
the latter power in the East. 

We desired an honorable peace, and were willing to submit to any 
reasonable terms. We many times tendered the olive branch. We as- 
ked the constitutional governments of Europe tointerpose. They heard 
us not. The haughty imperial family forgetting that they were the 
real traitors, rejected every proposition, with the defying expression 
that they did not treat with rebels.” Aye, more: they threw our am- 
bassadors into prison, and one of them—the noblest of Hun; ‘8 sons 
—they cowardly and impiously murdered. Still we hesi to tear 
asunder for ever the bonds that united us. Ten months we fought, 
and fought victoriously, in defence ; and it was only when 'y at- 
tempt to bring about an honorable peace failed—when Fr oseph, 
who was never our King, dared in his manifesto of the 4th of March, 


1849, to utter the curse ‘‘ that Hungary should exist no lon —when 
there was no hope of arresting the Russian invasion by acy— 
when we saw that we must fight to save ourselves from struck 


off the earth as @ nation—when the house of Austria, by its endlese 
acts of injustice and cruelty, and by calling in the aidofa foreign pow- 
er, had extinguished in the hearts of the Hungarian people every spark 
of affection—then, and then only, after so much , the nation 
resolved to declare its absolute independence. Then spoke the National 
Assembly the words which had long been uttered by every patriotic 
tongue: ‘Francis Joseph! thou beardless young Nero! thou darest to 
say, Hungary shall exist no more! We, the people, answer, We do and 
will exist; but you and your treacherous house shall stand no longer! 
You shall no more be Kings of Hungary! Be forever banished, ye per- 





eyes ani ears than our own, all that is noteworthy throughout the 





made in the form of castellated towers, and have a very novel appear- 


world. The number, variety, and excellence of the countless publica- 


fidious traitors te the nation !”” 
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The Hungarian nation loved freedom as the best gift of God, but it 
never thought of commencing crusade against Kings in the name of 
ii . In Hungary there were none of those pro dists who alarm 
go much the rulers of the old world. There were no secret societies 
plotting conspiracies. My countrymen were not influenced by the 
theories of communists or socialists, nor were they what the con- 
servatives call anarchists, The nation desired justice, and knew 
how to be just to all, irrespective of rank, language or religion. A 
le so worthy of freedom were generous enough to leave something 
fot , and to be satisfied with a progressive development. No vio- 
lence was used ; no just right was attacked ; and even some of those in- 
stitutions were left undisturbed, which, in their principle and origin, 
were unjust, but, which, having existed for centuries, could not be 
abolished at once with impunity. 

The Hungarian people did not wish to oppress any—not even the 
aristocracy ; they were more ready to make sacrifices than to punish 
the descendants of nobility for the evils of misgovernment, and of those 
institutions which emanated from their ancestors; nor would they let 
the many suffer for the sins of the few. . 

We doubted not that the Buropean powers would negotiate a peace 
for us, or that they would, at least, prevent the Russian invasion. 
They said they pitied us, honoured our efforts, and condemned the con- 
duct of Austria; but they could not help us, because Europe required 
a powerful Austrian Empire, and they must support it, in spite of its 
evils, as @ balance t Russia in central and eastern Europe. 
What a mistake! What diplomacy! Is it not as clear as the sun that 
the Czar, in aiding Austria, eas do it in such a manner as to obtain 
the ee advan for himself? Was it not manifest that Austria 
—who had always, through the help of Hungary, strength enough to 
oppose Russia—would, when she destroyed Hungary by Russian bay- 
onets, no longer be an independent power, but merely the avant-garde 
of the Muscovite? Yet Europe permitted the invasion! I! 1 
ible mark of blindness and shame. It is ever thus in the imbecile Old 
World. They treated us just as they treat Turkey. They assert al- 
ways that the peace of Europe and the balance of power require the 
preservation of the Turkish empire—that Turkey must exist, to check 
the advance of the Cossack power. But, notwithstanding this, England 
and France destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino——a fleet which 
never could have injured them, but which might have contended with 
Russia in the Black Sea. . . 

Always the same worn-out, old, and fatal system of policy !—while 
Russia, ever alert, seizes province after province from Turkey. She 
has made herself the sovereign of Moldavia and Wallachia, and is sap- 
ping the foundations of the Uttoman empire. Already Turkish officia 8 
are more dependent on the lowest Russian agents than upon their own 
Grand Vizier. 

* * ? * * 

And thou, Hungarian nation, yield not to despair! Though all men 
— thee, the God of Justice will not. Thy sufferings are recorded, 
and thy tears remembered. The blood of thy martyrs—thy noble sons 
—which moistened thy soil, will have its fruits. The victims which 
daily fall for thee are, like the ever-green cypress over the graves of 
the dead, the symbol of thy resurrection. The races whom thy destroy- 
er excited against thee by lies and cunning will be undeceived ; they 
will know that thou didst not fight for pre-eminence, but for the com- 
mon liberty—that thou wast their brother, and bled for them also. 
The temporary victory of our enemies will but serve to take the film from 
the eyes of the deceived people. The sentiment of sympathy for our suf- 
ferings will inspire among the smaller States and races the wish for a 
fraternal confederation—tor that which { always urged as the only safe 
policy and guarantee of freedom for them all. 4 . 

*” 

Although the sympathy of the world often depends upon the result 
of actions, and the successful are applauded, still Hungary, by her no- 
ble bearing and trials, has drawn the attention of the world. The 
sympathy which she has excited in both worlds, and the thundering 
curse which the lips of millions have pronounced against her destroy- 
ers, announce, like the roaring of the wind before the storm, the com- 
ing retribution of Heaven. 

Among the nations of the world there are two which demand our 
gratitude and affection. England, no less powerful than she is free and 

lorious, supported us by her sympathy, and by the approving voice of 

er noblest sons and the millions of her people. And that chosen land 
of freedom beyond the ocean—the all-powerful people of the United 
States, with their liberal verpananirctnapieed Dh with hope, and gave 
us courage by their deep interest in our cause and sufferings, and by 
their condemnation of our executioners. 

The President of the United States, whom the confidence of a free 
people had elevated to the loftiest station in the world, in his message 
to Con, announced that the American government would have been 
the first to recognize the independence of Hungary. And the senators 
and representatives in Congress marked the destroyers of my country’s 

iberty with the stigma of ignominy, and expressed with indignant feel- 
ings, their contempt for the conduct of Austria, and theit wish to break 
the diplomatic intercourse with such a government. They summoned 
the despots before the judgment seat of humanity; they proclaimed 
that the world would condemn them; they declared that Austria and 
Russia had been unjust, tyrannical, and barbarous, and deserved to 
be reprobated by mankind, while Hungary was worthy of universal sym- 

b 


thy. 

PeThe Hungarians, more fortunate than I, who rere able to reach the 
shores of the New World, were received by the people and government 
of the United States in the most generous manner—yes, like brothers. 
With one hand they hurled anathemas at the despots, and with the 
other welcomed the humble exiles to partake of that glorious Ame- 
rican liberty more to be valued than the glitter of crowns. Our 
hearts are filled with emotions to see how this great nation extends its 
sympathy and aid to every Hungarian who is so fortunate as to arrive 
in America. The sympathetic declaration of such a people, under such 
circumstances, with similar sentiments in England, is not a mere sigh 
which the wind blows away, but is prophetic of the future. What a 
blessed sight to see whole nations elevated by such sentiments ! . 


You, noble Americans, we bless in the name of the God of Liberty! To 
ou, who have summoned the murderers of my countrymen before the 
udgment-seat of the world—to you, who are the first judges of this 

court—I will ng complaints of my nation, and before you I will 
plead her cause. When the house of ey ea with the aid of a fo- 
reign army, invaded my country, and had destroyed, by their manifes- 
to of the 4th of March, 1849, the foundation upon which the union with 
Austria rested, there remained for Hungary no alternative than the 
Declaration of Independence, which the National Assembly unanimous- 
ly voted on the 14th of April, 1849, and which the whole nation solemn- 
, and sealed with their blood. 

I dec to you, in the most solemn manner, that all which has taken 
place, or that may hereafter take place, proceeding either from individ. 
uals or government, contrary to this declaration, which is in perfect 
accord srith the fundemental law of Hungary, is illegal and unjust. 

* 


Citizens of America! to you I declare honestly that my aim in the 
of Hungary with the smaller nations was to secure the 
pron song, ben an hon of each, and the freedom of all ; and had 
anything wanting which could have been justly granted to any 
or all of the races in Hungary, the Magyars had only to know it, and 
it would have been rmed with readiness; for freedom, and not 
er, was their 
Finally, I declare that, by the Declaration of Independence, by which 
I was elected Governor of Hungary, I protest, so long as the people do 
not by their free will release me from that office, that no one can 
legally control the affairs of government but myself. This protestation 
is not made in a feeling of vanity or desire to ba conspicuous, but from 
to the inherent rights of my countrymen. I strove not for 
power. The brilliancy of a crown would not seduce me. The final aim 
of my life, after having liberated my dear Hungary, was to end my 
days as a private citizen and an humble farmer. 

y country, in the hour of danger, called upon me to essist in the 
struggle for om. i responded to its call. Others, doubtless, were 
more able, who could have won more fame, but I will yield to none in 
the purity of my motives. Perhaps it was confidence in my ardent 
patriotism and honesty of purpose which induced the people to give me 
the power. They believed freedom would be safe in my p's I felt 
my weakness, and told them I could not promise liberty unless they 
were united as one man, and would lay aside all personal, all sectional 
interests. 1 foretold that, if the nation was divided, it would fall. As 
long as they followed my injunctions, and were united, they were un- 
conquerable—they performed miracles of valor. The fall of Hungary 
commenced the day they began to divide, Not knowing the secret 


It is an indel- | 


army, and caring nothing for my own fame, doing all for the good of 
my country, I gave command of the forces to another. I was assured 
by the most solemn engagement, by the man to whom I gave the power, 

t he would uze it for the welfare and independence of the nation, 
and that he would be responsible to me and the people for the fulfil- 
ment of these conditions. He betrayed his country, and gave the army 
to the enemy. Had we succeeded after this terrible blow, he should 
have met his reward. And even now he is not freed from his account- 
ability to the nation, no more than I, in the moral right and sense, 
cease to be the Governor of Hungary. A short time may reverse again 
the fate of all. The aurora of liberty breaks upon my vision, even at 
Broussa. 

I have, therefore, intrusted to Ladislaus Ujhazi, Obergespum, of the 
Saros comitat, and civil governor of Comorn, the mission to be my re- 
presentative, and through me the representative of the Hungarian na- 
tion, to the people and government of the United States, hoping and 
believing that so generous a people will not judge the merits of our 
cause by a temporary defeat, but will recognise Governor Ujhazi and 

is companions with the accustomed kindness. 

May God bless your country forever! May it have the glorious des- 
tiny to share with other nations the blessings of that liberty which 
constitutes its own happiness and fame! May your ene example, 
noble Americans, be to other nations the source of social virtue; your 
power be tke terror of all tyrants—the protector of the distressed ; 
and your free country ever continue to be the aeylum for the oppressed 
of all nations. 

Written at my place of banishment, Broussa, Asia Minor, 27th 
March, 1850. Lovis Kossuru, 

Governor of Hungary. 


Obituary. 


Prince Freperick WILLIAM or Pruss1a.—On Sunday night, the 
28th ult., Prince Frederick William Charles of Prussia died at his re- 
sidence at the Royal Palace, Berlin. He was the brother of the late 
Monarch, Frederick William III., and uncle of the present om 
Though sudden at last, the death of the Prince was not unexpected. 
He had preserved the robust health which most of the family enjoy 
till within the last two years. In March last he was seized with pains 
in the chest, which at his advanced age were dangerous, and he himself 
entertained no hope of recovery. The complaint yielded a little to 
medical treatment, and he was able to be removed to Homburg to drink 
the waters of the Marienbad. He had but just returned from that 
oF ps and intended to go to Italy for the winter. A few days ago he 

ad a renewed attack of the disease of the chest, but it did not confine 
him to his bed; he dined on Sunday as usual with his son, Prince 
Adalbert, and the adjutant on duty; towards evening he felt more un- 
well, and retired to bed at nine o’clock. At eleven he was seized with 
a fit, from which he never recovered, dying a few minutes before mid- 


night. 

The late Prince was the penne legitimate son of Frederick William 
the Second. He was born at Potsdam on the 3d of July, 1783, and 
married in 1804 the Princess Marie Amne of Hesse Homburg. He 
served actively in the army during the war with France, that termin- 
ated so disastrously at the battle of Jena. In the action of Auerstadt, 
which preceded that battle, the Prince led an attack of cavalry, and 
had his horse killed under him. In 1808 he undertook a mission to 
Paris, to endeavour to procure from Napoleon some diminuticn of the 
heavy burdens he had imposed on Prussia by the terms of the ry! of 
Tilsit. What he saw of the French Government of this period led him 
to look forward with hope for the time when the Prussian people them- 
selves would rise against the Imperial yoke. The fatal Russian cam- 
paign of 1812 gave the signal —Austria, Russia, and Prussia formed an 
alliance. The Prussian population, at the appeal of Frederick William 
III. rose enthusiastically. The a lasted through 1813 and 1814, 
and closed with the destruction of the French empire by the battle of 
Waterloo. In these campaigns Prince William wes present at the bat- 
tles of Katzbach and Leipsic. In the action of Gross-Gorschen, which 
checked the advance of a French corps on Berlin itself, while Napoleon 
commanded at Dresden, the Prince, at the head of the Brandenburg 
Cuirassiers, repulsed a French detachment and again had a horse shot 
under him. e afterwards commanded a brigade, then a division 
under Marshal York, and was present at the battle of Laon during the 
advance of the Allies on Paris, and the last conflict before the French 
capital At Waterloo he commanded the reserve cavalry of the 4th 
corps of the Prussians. During the long period of peace that followed 
1815 Prince William was three times Sansadect of the fortress of 
Mayence ; in 1830, he was Governor-General of the Rhine provinces. 
In 1846 he became a widower, and in 1849 lost his son, Prince Walde- 
mar, who during his travels in India, was present at the operations 
against the Scikhs, under Sir H. Hardinge. He leaves one son and two 
daughters, Prince Adalbert, Marie, Queen of Bavaria, and Elizabeth, 
married to Prince Charles of Hesse. 

Lorp CALTHORPE.—We have to record the demise of this venerable noble- 
man, who expired lately at Lyons, in his sixty fourth year. The deceased Peer, 
George Gough Calthorpe, was the son ef the first holder of the first title by 
Frances, daughter of General Carpenter. He succeeded his brother Charles, the 
second Lord, in 1807, The deceased never married. He is now succeeded by 
his brother, the Hon. Frederick Gough, born 1790, and who married, in 1828, 
Lady Charlotte Sophia Somerset, daughter of the sixth Duke of Beaufort, by 
whom he has had issue several children. The family is a junior branch of the 
old family of Gough Hall, in the county of Stafford, of which Richard Gough, the 
celebrated antiquary, was a member. Sir Henry Gough, of Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, married Barbara Calthorpe, heiress to her brother Sir Henry Cal- 
thorpe, K.B., on whose death, in 1783, their son Henry, afterwards second Bar- 
onet, assumed the name and arms of Calthorpe as inheritor of the estates of Elber- 
ham. county Hants, and property in other parts of the empire. Sir Henry was 
the first peer. 

CarpinaL D’Astros.—Cardinal d’Astros, Archbishop of Toulouse, whose 
death at an advanced age has been announced, was, it is said, the person who 
caused the Bull of excommunication, pronounced by Pope Pius VII. against the 
Emperor Napoleon in 1809, to be posted up on the walls of Paris. It certainly 
required no small degree of courage to do such a thing atsucha time. The Bull 
was issued, as is known, in consequence of the seizure by Napoleon of the States 
of the Pope, and their annexation to the French Empire. The decree was issued 
from the French camp.at Schonbrunn on the 17th May. The act of excommunica- 
tion was followed by the arrest of Pius VII., through the instrumentality of Gen- 
eral Radet. 

At Stratford, Major T. Sherman, late Royal Marines, aged 77.—At Falmouth, 
Jamaica, Lieut. Halahan, 3d W. I. Regt,—At Athlone, Capt. R. Bluntish, Pay- 
master, 9th Regiment of Infantry, aged 66.—Mrs. Sherwood, one of the happiest 
and most popular writers of juvenile and serious fiction, the author, amongst many 
other books, of “ Henry and his Bearer.”—At Antigonish, in his 72nd year, the 
Right Revd. W. Fraser, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of Arichat.—The Revd. 
Archibald Alexander, late Professor of Theology in the Seminary of the Presby- 
terien Church of Princeton, New Jersey. 


sRusic. 


Concert oF M. Henry Appy.—This young violinist made, on Thursday 
evening, his debut amcng us. The programme was a good and attractive one, 
and, apart from the merits of the performer, deserved a better attendance at the 
Chinese Assembly Rooms. We always think favourably of a programme and a 
concert, when we see Wm. Scharfenberg’s name in the announcement, it being a 
pledge of some musical pleasure, and a guarantee—to a certain degree—of the 
merit of the principal performer. 

Mr. Henry Appy’s trumpet was preparatorily blown for the audience, in the 
biographical notice, not only of himself, but of his father before him, and even of 
the violin upon which he was to play, appended to the programme, and contain- 
ing, as well, a definite recital of his peculiar attainments as a player. This, 
we venture to premise, was not written by Mr. Scharfenberg ; the appellation of 
“ unsurpassed prodigy,” and the following concluding paragraph, making this 
tolerably evident. 


“He performs on one of the old Cremonas, a Joseph Guarnerius violin, which 
was his grandfather’s, afterwards his father’s, and is a noble instrument. His 
style is faultless, possessing the greatest ‘tours de force,’ and the most exquisite 
touches of feeling and expression. His intonation is always perfect, his coups 
d’archets are most masterly, varied, startling, and elegant. He has frequently 
played before the king and court of Holland, to their greatest admiration. It is 
very much the mode to suppose that ‘ puffing’ is all that is required to promote 
popularity, but with this young artist, a hearing will lead captive all who can ap- 
preciate the charms of i:is magic touches on the very instrument of his soul,” 


M. Appy plays quite a clever violin; and his present proficiency combined 
with his youth gives considerable promise for the future. The characteristic of 
his performance is a delicate sensibility, and an agreeable shading in the phrasing 
of the music. We like also his manner of giving out atheme. This he does in an 
unusually emphatic, clear, and forcible style. He attains sometimes to great 





causes of this division, and not maponting treachery, and wishing to 
inspire confidence, to give skill and all the elements of success to our 


breadth of delivery, which rather surprises, from the fact of his personal organ- 


violin tricks, the usual ad captandum resource ioli =a 
not know whether he is skilled in them or not. yey 8 eg he 
playing all the better for this omission. He was warmly applauded ond hi sn 
evidently appealed to the sensibilities cf the audience, He nn wa _ 
encore, after his performance of Prume’s well-known “ Melancholic,” la ea, 
second time the Austrian natiunal hymr, composed by Haydn wee 8 hy “ 
of “ Gotterhalte Franz den Kaiser,” which he varied with the same st toe 4 
ing as the preceding piece. . 7 
The other attractions of the evening were the voice of Traffi-Benedetti 
instrumental perfurmances of Mr. Richard Hoffman, and the ; 
Scharfenberg. Trutii was never more beautifully Truffi in her looks. though h 
voice seemed rather under a cloud. She appeared to sing with difficulty a nd 
be labouring under an oppressive cold upon the lungs. Her pieces uevetthalees 
gave great pleasure, and were all re-demanded; she obligingly responded to 
several encores. 
Mr. Hoffman made his usual singular display of an extraordinary and admirable 
execution, combined with a perverted and unnatural taste. We think this youn 
and most capable player rhythmically in a diseased musical state. He has ~ 
all appreciation of that sound fundamental principle in music—dime. Such ckop- 
ping-up of the measures in playing makes all musical thought perfectly chaotic 
and unintelligible, besides doing painful violence to the in-born necessity for a 
measured and regular ictus, common to usall. We are aware that it is the fashion 
with many thus to play, and thus to render the compositions of certain modern 
masters. But we regret to see an artist of such unquestionable capacity as Hoff. 
man, yielding to a style which wholly upturns and perverts his truer musical nae 
ture, and which must eventually pass away, like all other unnatural develope. 
mentsinart. Be persuaded, clever Sir Richard, to drop the fantastic and bizarre 
and cultivate the sound, the classic, and the genuine in musical art. 

A stronger contrast could not well be presented to Mr. Hoffman’s style than in 
Mr. Scharfenberg. The latter is all Mr. Hoffman is not—we will say not yet; for 
we hope Mr. H. will yet come to a better musical mind. Scharfenberg is, every 
inch of him, a classic, sound, and finished artist. And we therefore do not know 
which the more to admire, the modest self-appreciation, or the general kindness, 
which induces him to become (we are sure gratuitously) the worky in a perform. 
ance like that of Thursday evening; uupretendingly accompanying others, and in 
music which to him as an artist cannot appeal, while in his own performance, he 
affords such high gratification to every judge of art in the audience. But then we 
all know Scharfenberg—at least every unknown and worthy artist in need of a 
friend knows him, when aconcert is to be arranged, or the blanks in a programme 
to be filled up, or a master of ceremonies to be secured, or an apologetic speech to 
be made to the audience. We think in such instances, as much tribate is due to 
the kind-hearted gentleman, as to the accomplished artist. 

We perceive by the programme that this was called the first soiree of M. Appy. 
We hope soon to have the pleasure of hearing the second, and wish him much 
success in his future musical career among us. 


and the 
quintette, led by 


> 


BOrama. 


Tue BRoaDWaYy.—Madame Celeste has drawn crowded houses through the past 
week; and has appeared in a piece hitherto unknown here, called ‘‘ The Queen's 
Secret, or The Iron Mask” This three-act melodrama has been adapted from 
the libretto of a French Opera, by Mr. Webster of the Haymarket, London. It 
is ingeniously devised as to plot, and written with considerable smartness. It has 
also four good parts—a very unusual recommendation. Its obscurity, however, 
and want of apparent motive for action would be fatal to it, apart from the tem- 
porary interest with which Madame Celeste invests it ; for although no one cares 
to penetrate the habitual operatic fogginess, one does expect in a drama to find 
some moving causes for what one sees and hears. So far then as might be gath- 
ered on Tuesday night last, “‘ The Queen's Secret’ may be thus explained. Ro- 
land (Celeste), seemingly a farmer's son, is in reality a son of Anne of Austria. 
He is on the point of marriage with Aline (Miss Crocker), when the Countess of 
Chevreuse (Mrs. Abbott) interferes to prevent it; and through the medium of a 
certain Chevalier de Rosanges (Conway) breaks off the match. The expedient 
is a clumsy one, the Chevalier setting fire to Roland's farm. Mixed up in this 
affair there is a Baron Neanwitz (Davidge), alternately enacting catspaw or mar- 
plot with the shrewd Chevalier and the shrewder Countess, but in all respects a 
perfect butt. In the second act, Roland is a young soldier just returned from his 
first campaign, in which he has earned much distinction, His affairs are going on 
swimmingly. He is re-united to Aline. The hand of Anne of Austria is visible 
(in the flesh, holding back a curtain from behind which she is presumed be 
watching him) as his protecting genius. He is even led off by the amiable Count- 
ess for a moment's interview with his royal mother—when, hey, presto, the pulice 
are upon him, and one sees him dvomed to the iron mask. Accordingly, in Act 
ILI. Roland reappears in melancholy sable suit, with steel helmet and visor down 
the Chevalier, employed hy Cardinal Mazarin, still exercising a controlling influ- 
ence over the prisoner, whilst the Countess, the Baron, and Aline, are also hovering 
in the neighbourhood. Between the last-named and Roland a touching interview 
takes place; and in the end the Caevalier discovers in Aline his own daughter, 
by a girl whom he had seduced in early life. Overcome with remorse and pity, 
aud in expiation of former misdeeds, he resolves to sacrifice himself in order to 
secure freedom for Roland and a happy union with Aline ; and the curtain falls 
when he has disguised himself as “the man in the iron mask,” aod thus conferred 
joy and liberty on the loving pair. 

There is stuff in this for a capital play; and it is a pity therefore that the con- 
necting links in the chain of events should be so frequently unseen. The Chevalier 
de Rosanges, blasé, reckless, unprincipled, and clever, with just an occasional 
glimmer of conscientiousness, is a right good part, and was right well interpreted 
by Mr. Conway.—So also, to a certain extent, was that of the Countess of Chev- 
reuse by Mrs. Abbott; although its real depth concealed under a mask of levity 
and coquetry might tax the powers of an actress of exalted merit.—The fantastic, 
coxcomical, nervous poltroon, the Baron Neanwitz, was in the able hands of Mr. 
Davidge, who improves nightly, and is becoming a favourite with the frequenters 
of this house.—Miss Crocker, who is very young on the stage, played Aline care- 
fully ; and may at least be congratulated on a decided improvement in her tone of 
voice. The nasal twang, which grated on the ear when she first came out, has 
given way to a full, round, and agreeable substitute.—As for Celeste herself, 
what more can we say than we said last Saturday, touching her looks, dress, 
action, feeling, and expression? ‘'hen also we rather approved her broken Eng: 
lish ; for in the part of Miami it was by no means inappropriate. Nov itis absurd; 
but at the same time so audaciously and sublimely absurd, that one smiles instead 
of laughing outright. And indeed what a wondrous pantomimist this lady must 
be, when her misplaced sputterings of language even find a class of admirers. 
Nevertheless, “The Queen’s Secret’ was very coldly received. Whether t 
was because the audience took the ludicrous view of the pantomimist’s speech “ 
which we hint, or whether they were bothered by the mysteries of the play—this 
deponent knoweth not. 


Burron’s.—The return of Mr. Lester has been the event of the week ; since a8 
a light comedian he is unequalled in this country. He has played with infinite 
success in a so-called “ new local comedy,” which is however a London piece 
localised here, by substituting the “ New Park” for Kensington Gardens, “ Union 
for Russell Square, and so on. Lester bears almost the entire weight of it. He 
is a lady-hunter and lady-killer, who makes fierce love to every fair promenader 
whom he meets in his morning ramble; but is at length out-maneuvred bys 
spirited woman (Miss Chapman) who carries him home to dinner at her husband’s 
house, and justly punishes him for bis assurance by introducing him as “ the un- 
known gentleman” to an invited party. The successive encounters with the sub- 
jects of his previous addresses furnish scope for abundant merriment. Lester, 88 
we have said, is the life and soul of this smart trifle, well aided by Miss Chap- 
man. Miuor parts, too, are neatly rendered by Miss J. Hill, and Miss Barton. The 
male assistants are mere accessories. 

If Mr. Burton had an operatic company, the performance of Mendelssolw’s pst 
humous Operetta, “ The Son and Stranger,’ would claim notice. Perhaps yee 
musical critic next week may have something to say of it. For our own parts i 
can only remark that the libretto and the singing are not wondrous in any way, 00 
that the music is eminently pleasing. 

Dancing at BRouGHAM’s Lycrum—dancing at Nipio's—has been in — 
through the week. At the former, the Roussets have gained new laurels by ce 
biended skill and grace; and at the latter a new ballet by the Ravels has 0¢ 





ization not betraying this. He attempted, on the present occasion, no startling 


added to the never-failing old attractions. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Woman ann HER Neeps. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. ew York. 
1951. Fowlers & Wells.—If there be any large city in the world, 
remarkable for the prominent social position occupied by its women, it 
is this goodly city of New York. In street or drawing-room, the fair 
sex reign supreme ; nor can the most casual observer fail to notice this 
gct, since it is apparent in the outward aspect of affairs. Ay, and not 
oly do they exercise unbounded sway ; the burden of power does not 
yeigh heavily upon them. Would you have a proof? Walk the great 
thoroughfare of Broadway ; and for one smiling face under a hat, you 

shall see @ dozen under a bonnet. The same holds good throughout, 
ynerever tolerable competence allows any development of feelings, 
irrespective of the pressing cares of life. The lamentations, therefore, 
of the writer before us, over the degraded position of her sex, seem to 
he entirely misplaced. They are not degraded; we are certain that, 
yith exceedingly rare exceptions, they do not huld themselves to be 80; 
snd certain also that nothing in this little volume proves them so to be. 
There is abundant assumption of the fact; but nothing amounting to 
proof, That social evils exist, must undoubtedly be conceded to Mrs. 
gmith; but that those which she most eloquently deplores owe their 
existence to man’s injustice, may at the same time be most confidently 
denied. On none do we -more cordially agree with her than on the 
folly of what she terms in emphatic language—‘ baby-marriages.” 
But if girls be led from boarding-school to the altar, surely the blame 
devolves upon mothers, aunts, governesses, female friends, and the 
female system of education, more fairly than upon the tyranny and 
selfishness of man. In the same way the saddle is put upon the wrong 
horse, when the author protests against the ‘‘ avenues to distinction” 
being closed against women ; for be it observed, her allusions to Army, 
Navy, and political life, are so guarded and vague that one scarcely 
gathers whether she would have her sex participate in the physical 
strife of the former, or the moral strife of the last. Abundant avenues 
to distinction are open equally to both sexes; but Heaven be thanked 
they are not equally endowed with the thirst for obtaining it—to say 
nothing of the relative capability. Genius is in greater demand than 
ever; and we really believe that the world care little for its sex. 
Perhaps from the circumstance that this pamphlet was originally pub- 
lished in a series of letters to the Tribune newspaper, arises the fact 
ofits rambling tone, and by no means unfrequent inconsistency. We 
can at least cordially agree in one passage which we select, and which 
isthe best possible answer to clamouring for rights and protestations 
against wrongs, with which some women more noisy and less sensible 
than Mrs, Smith have latterly essayed to make a sensation. We italic- 
ise the pith of the remark and commend it to those who take interest 
in silly Conventions got up for undesirable objects. 


It is folly to talk of men and women as isolated beings, designed to always 
stand in isolation; like the twin-stars of the heavens, held in perfect and harmoni- 
ous balance, they were designed to move side by side, helping and ennobling each 
theother. They are each endowed with perceptions, affections, sentiments, and 
intellects, finding their highest action in companionship. The man has a severe, 
surdy passiveness, a courageous boldness of mind and limb, adapting him for 
the hardier and more external duties of life ; while to woman belongs that pre- 
pouderance of tenderness, that intuitive buoyancy of spirit and half-retiringness 
of nerve, that make her, in her truest life, seek seclusion and dependence. 

Well said, Mrs. Oakes Smith! not because this view of the case is a 
tew one; but because it is such a sweet little oasis in the desert of 
your erroneous positions. We beg to remind you also that the twin- 
stars of Heaven move on in harmony, because each remains fixed in its 
om sphere. Astronomers tell us of the fearful effects whick would 
rault from jostling. It is to be hoped that the female philosophers, 
Wo are not contented with the sphere assigned them, will not hazard 
the experiment of a collision in the domestic relationship of the sexes. 

/a these brief remarks we have made no allusion to the poorer clags 
{ women, whose grievances are also sometimes set before the public, 
io the tune of Hood’s Song of the Shirt. The piteous truth of that affect- 
ing ballad ought not to be applicable here—however difficult of cure 
theevil may be at home. Writers and speakers on this and kindred 
subjects have done much to perpetuate the grievance, by their much 
foolish talk about ‘the dignity of labour.” They persuade the poor 
victims of their fine-spun theory that there is something sublime in 
making a shirt, but something derogatory in making a bed or a plum- 
pudding. ‘* Service” is not deemed consistent with independence—just 
as if both terms were not comparative, and just asif any living being 
of our race could evade the obligation to some sort of service, or go 
through the world without incurring obligations. The poor working- 
vomen who starve in garrets should be better taught, and they would 
then probably be better fed. 


A Cxass Book or Cuemistry. By Edward Youmans. Ibid. Ap- 
pleton.—This is a readable, interesting, and thoroughly popular little 
book upon the application of Chemistry to the Arts, Agriculture, 
Physiology, Dietetics, and the most important phenomena of Nature. 
The style is clear and free from technicalities, thus recommending itself 
to the general reader. The subject in truth deserves more attention 
than it receives ; for it lies at the basis of many branches of industry, 
and is more or less connected with much of our social comfort. A use- 
ful chart has been adapted to the work, upon which the fundamental 
laws of chemical combination are accurately and neatly represented to 
the eye by means of coloured diagrams. This method does away with 
nuch that is abstruse and furmidable, both to pupil and master, and 
adds additional value to the work. 

Navau Lire: Tue Minsuipman. By W. F. Lynch, U. S.™M. 
lid. Scribner.—A pleasant duodecimo volume, containing rambling 
alventures on sea and shore. There are not many distinctive features 
in it, and it is written in graver tone than that generally pervading 
vorks of this class. 

Gutuiver Jor: His ruree Voyaces. Edited by Elbert Perce. 
bid—This neat little book professes to narrate certain “ marvellous 
‘ventures in Kailoo, Hydrogenia, and Egario,” and is evidently alle- 
grical or satirical, or both. With the brief attention that we can 
‘ford to give it, we confess that we have not discovered the key to its 
hidden meaning. 

Biocrapnican Sketcu or Dan Marsue. By Falconbridge. Ibid. 
Dewitt, —A waggish, rough-and-tumble set of souvenirs of the ‘** famous 
and diverting humourist,” gathered together by one who must have 
known him well, and been much behind the scenes. 

Tue Lapy AND THE Priest. By Mrs. Maberly. Ibid. Harpers.— 
This is an historical romance, with a most romantic subject ; for it 
tells all the tale of the hapless Fair Rosamond, and has Henry II. and 
Archbishop Becket for the principal male personages of the story. 





Poxms. By the late Thomas Lovell Beddoes. London. Pickering.— 
Those of our readers whose memory can stretch back a length of thirty 
years may, in their occasional reviews of the more fancifal literature 
eich that period has produced, have wondered from time to time at 

* wnaccounted-for disappearance of a young poet who had given 
“riking pledges of future dramatic excellence in a play called ** The 

rides Tragedy.” Full of the faults of the school in which he had 
eideated, and of faults of his own which were fairly laid to the account 
takes inexperience, his first work of the kind (for he had earlier pub- 
wae & volume of poetry, under the title of “The Improvisatore,”-— 

ch he afterwards suppressed) displayed a power of passion, a depth 





of thinking, and a dramatic eloquence which had become almost tradi- 
tions in the literary field wherein he wrought, and which made men 
look forward to his second with more than common expectation. From 
the far back time of that first performance until last year, when the 
highest resulting expression of his powers appeared in the form of a 
dramatic poem, entitled ‘* Death’s Jest Book,” there has been, so far as 
we know, with the exception of a few slight pieces immediately follow- 
ing the first, no public revelation of the progress which had been so 
confidently looked for. Mr. Beddoes went abroad,—wandered, so far 


as the world knew, away from the circle of that Muse to whom he had | 


sworn his earliest allegiance,— coming back, however, as we now know, 
again and again for a draught at her fountain,—gave himself up with 
# sort of luxurious earnestness and indolent activity to the study of 
physiological science and anatomical demonstration, —passed curiously 
and capriciously from one German university to another,—took up his 
permanent abode in Zurich,—and died in Frankfort, early in 1849, at 
the age of forty-six, of the protracted effects of an accidental prick to 
his finger while dissecting —The scattered fragments wrought during 
all that time from the rich vein in which bis mind first worked are now 
before us, in the form of two volumes, iv.cluding the recent republica- 
tion of “ Death’s Jest Book,” and a present reprint of “‘ The Bride's 
Tragedy” ;—and the world of poetical readers may count the whole of 
their possible gain from Mr. Beddoes, and guess at their probable loss. 
We have here, then, in the partial fulfilment of his first promise 
under the restless conditions of Mr. Beddoes’s mind, a measure of what 
he might have done had he served the Dramatic Muse in an earnest and 
constant spirit. With visible increase of poetical strength and of im- 
aginative wealth, there is no extension of the circle of his powers. All 
his poems, whether more or less finished, seem but so many ragmeatary 
expressions of a rich fund of poetical thinking that lay deep within him. 
Steeped in the study of the old Eaglish tragic poets, he cut in daily 
bolder characters the very faults of his models. Their wild fictions, 
their daring hyperboles, their incomp‘eteness of characterization and 
incoherency of motive, their defiance of probability, and their constuct- 
ive poverty are produced by him in forms as energetic and colours as 
glowing as their own. Passions are painted, instead of characters,— 
and the language is rich with suggestion, to the extent of luxuriance. 
We have in the highest examples of the drama which exist amongst us 
proof that the great qualities here possessed are not inconsistent with 
the qualities which are here sacrificed to them :—and there are in Mr. 
Beddoes a dramatic power and purpose which had they been developed 
by study in the one direction to which they pointed might probably 
have enrolled his name in the best body of our dramatists. As it is, 
he has left dramatic poems—not dramas —We have heretofore, in our 
notice of ‘‘ Death’s Jest Book” already alluded to, mourned over a per- 
version of genius and a waste of gifts which have left behind them in 
mere fragmentary verse such brilliant measures of what they might 
have been under conditions less morbid. 
The longest of the posthumous works consists of nearly four acts of 
a tragedy called “‘ The Second Brother.” In this piece the characters 
are—as we have said is commonly the case with him—passions rather 
than persons :—but they utter poetical diction such as we find in Mar- 
lowe and in Massinger. We will give an extract which will show how 
the spirit of old Webster had penetrated Mr. Beddoes’s Muse. Death 
is everywhere on his page. Murder peeps from behind all his masks,— 
and his inspirations have the scent of the charnel-house. And here is 
one of those dim strange shadows of a coming evil fallen suddenly amid 
banquet lights, which make such wild music and take so powerful hold 
of the imagination in more than one of the old English dramatists. 
Orazio, the magnificent, steps out from the guest chamber with his 
mistress,—to the sound of 
Music and Song. 
Will you sleep these dark hours, maiden, 
Beneath the vine that rested 
Its slender boughs, so purply-laden, 
All the day around that elm 
Nightingale-nested, 
Which yor dark hill wears for an helm, 
Pasture-robed and forest-crested ? 
There the night of lovely hue 
Peeps the fearful branches through, 
And ends in those two eyes of blue. 
Orazio and ARMIDA come forward. 
Armid. What wrap a frown in myrtle, and look sad 
Beneath the shadow of an ivy end 
This should not be, my lord. 
Oraz. Armida, dear, 
I'm weary of their laughter’s empty din. 
Methinks, these fellows, with their empty jests, 
Are like to tedious bells, that ring alike 
Marriage or death. I would we were alone— 
Asleep, Armida. 
Armid. They will soon be gone : 
One half-hour more— 
Oraz. No, it could not be so :— 
I think and think—Sweet did you like the feast ? 
Armid. Methought, ‘twas gay enough. 
Oraz. Now, I did not, 
"Twas dull: all men spoke slow and emptily. 
Strange things were said by accident. Their tongues 
Uttered wrong words : one fellow drank my death, 
Meaning my health; another called for poison, 
Instead of wine ; and, as they spoke together, 
Voices were heard, most loud, which no man owned : 
There were more shadows too than there were men ; 
And all the air more dark and thick than night 
Was heavy, as ’twere made of something more 
Than living breaths.— 


Armid Nay, you are ill, my lord : 
’Tis merely melancholy. 
Oraz. There were deep hollows 


And pauses in their talk; and then, again, 
On tale, and song, and jest, and laughter rang, 
Like a fiend’s gallop. By my ghost, ’tis staange.— 
Armid. Come, my lord, join your guests; they look with wonder 
Upon your lonely mood. 


A scene between the same Orazio and the wife whom he has long 


neglected for the revels that yield such shadows to a conscience which 
has still lights burning far back to see them by, is full of that fine in- 


consistency and beautiful exaggeration which make so many of these 


scenes poetry at the expense of drama.— 
Enter Valeria, introduced by Attendant, who withdraws. 


Oraz. Gentle stranger, 
Your will with me ? 
aler. I am the bearer of another's will : 


A woman, whose unhappy fondness yet 
May trouble her lord’s memory—Valeria,— 
Your's for a brief, blessed time, w ho now dwells 
In her abandoned being patiently, 
But not unsorrowing, sends me. 
Oraz. My wronged wife! 
Too purely good for such a man as I am! 
If she remembers me, then Heaven does too, 
And I am not yet lost Give me her thoughts,— 
Ay, the same words she put into thine ears, 
Safe and entire, and I wil! thank thy lips 
With my heart’s thanks. Bat tell me how she fares. 
Valer. Well; though the common eye, that has a tear, 
Would drop it for the paleness of her skin, 
And the wan shivering of her torch of life ; 
Though she be faint and weak, yet very well: 
For not the tincture, or the strength of limb, 
Is a true health, but readiness to die. 
But let her be, or be not.— 
Oraz. Best of ladies! 
And, if thy virtues did not glut the mind, 
To the extinction of the eye's desire, 
Such a delight to see, that one would think 
Our looks were thrown away on meaner things, 
And given to rest on thee! 
aler. These words, my lord, 
Are charitable: it is very kind 
To think of her sometimes ; for, day and night, 
As they flow in and out of one another, 
She sits beside and gazes on their streams, 
So filled with the strong memory of you, 
That all her outward form is penetrated, 
Until the watery portrait is become 
Not hers, but yours :—and so she is content 
To wear her time out. 
raz. Softest peace enwrap her! 
Content be still the breathing of her lips! 
Be tranquil ever, thou blest life of her ! 
And that last hour, that hangs ‘tween heaven and earth, 
So often travelled by her thoughts and prayers, 2, «9 
Be soft and yielding ’twixt her spirit's wings! 
Valer. Think’st thou, Orazio, that she dies but once? 
All round and through the spaces of creation, 








No hiding place of the least air, or earth, 

Or sea, invisible, untrod, unrained on, 

Contains athingalone. Not e’en the bird, 

That can gou the labyrinthine winds 

Between its piaions, and pursues the summer, — 
Not even the serpentof the billows, 

Who winds him thrice round this planet's waist,— 
Is by itself, in joy or suffering. 

But she whom you have ta'en, and like a Jeaven, 
With your exisyence kneaded, must be ever 
Another—searce another—self of chine. 

Oraz. If she has read her heart aloud to you, 

Or you have fuund ic open by some chance, 

Teli me, dear lady, is my name amoug 

Her paged secrets? does she, can she love me ?— 
No, no; that's mad :—does she remember me? 

Valer, She breathes away her weary days and nights 
Among cold, hard-eyed men, and hides behind 
A quiet face of woe: but there are things,— 

A song, a face, a picture, or a word,— 

Which, by some semblance, touch her heart to tears. 
And music, starting up among the sirings 

Of a wind-shaken harp, undoes her secrecy,— 

Rolls back her life to the first starry hour 

Whose flower-fed air you used, to speak of love ; 
And then she longs to throw her bursting breast, 
And shut out sorrew with Orazio’s arms,— 
Thus,—O my husband ! 

Oraz. Sweetest, sweetest woman ! 
Valeria, thou dost squeeze eternity 
Into this drop of joy. O come, come, come! 

Let us nut speak ;—give me my wife again !— 

O thou fair creature, full of my own soul! 

We'll love, we'll love, like nothing under heaven,— 
Like nought but Love, the very truest god. 

Here’s lip-room on thy cheek :—there, shut thine eye, 
And let me come, like sleep, and kiss its lid. 
Again.—What shall I do? I speak all wrong, 

And lose a soul-full of delicious thought 

By talking.—Hush! Let's drink each other up 

By silent eyes. Who lives, but thou and I, 

My heavenly wife? 

Valer. Dear Orazio! 

Oraz. I'N watch thee thus, till I can tell a second 
By thy cheek’s change. O what a rich delight! 
There's something very geutle in thy cheek, 

That I have never seen in other women : 
And, now I know the circle of thine eye, 
It is a colour like to nothing else 
But what it means,—that’s heaven This little tress, 
Thou'lt give it me to look on and to wear, 
But first I'll kiss its shadow on thy brow. 
‘That little, fluttering dimple is too late, 
If he is for the honey of thy looks : 
As sweet a blush, as ever rose did copy, 
Budded and opened underneath my lips, 
And shed its leaves ; and now those fairest cheeks 
Are snowed upon them. Let us whisper, sweet, 
And nothing be between our lips and ears 
But our own secret souls. 
” * : a 


We are tempted by this poctry:—and had marked a passage or twe 
which we would fain have extracted from another drama, of which one 
act is completed, entitled ‘‘Torrismond.”’ But we are anxious to give 
a portion of a “ fine madness” entitled «‘ An Apotheosis.”— 


Dianeme and female attendants. 
Dianeme. Sing on, sing ever, and let sobs arise 
Beneath the current of your harmony, 
Breaking its silvery stillness into gushes 
Of stealing sadness : let tears fall upon it, 
And burst with such a sound, as when a lute-string, 
Torn by the passion of its melody, 
Gasps its whole sou! of music iu one sound, 
And dies beneath the waves of its uwn voice ! 
Be pale thou mooned midnight, and ye stars 
Shed fluttering tremours of inconstant light 
Upon the moaning billows ; timid leaves _ 
O’erwhelm yourselves with shadow, and give out 
Your dewy titterings to the air no more! 
Clouds, clouds, dark, deadly clouds, let not the moon 
Look on his grave !--It is too light; the da 
Will rise before I die ; how old is evening 
Attend. The tide of darkness now is at its height. 
Yon lily-woven cradle of the hours 
Hath floated half her shining voyage, nor yet ae 
Is by the current of the morn op . ’ 
Dianeme. The hour is coming : Inst give my soul 
To the same moment on whose precious air 
My Casimir soared heavenward, for I know .- 
There are a million chambers of the dead, 
And every other minute but the same 
W ould bear me to the one where he is not, 
And that were madness. Bring me yon sick lily,— 
Yon fevered one. 
Attend. Choose any other, lady, 
For this is broken, odourless, and scorched,— 
Where death has graved his curse. 
Dianeme. Give it to me ; 
I'll weep it full. I have a love for flowers : 
Guess you not why? Their roots are in the earth, 
And, when the dead awake, or talk in sleep, 
These hear their thoughts and write them on their leaves 
For heaven to look on: and their dews come down 
From the deep bosom of the blue, whereon 
The spirits linger, sent by them perchance 
With blessings to their friends. Besides all night 
They are wide-waking, and the ghosts will pause, 
And breathe their thoughts upon them. There, poor blossom, 
My sou! bedews thee, and my breast shall be 
Thy death-bed, and our deaths shall intertwine. 
Now, maids, farewell; this is the very echo 
Of his expiring time; one snowy cloud 
Hangs, like an avalanche of frozen light, 
Upon the peak of aight’s cerulean Alp, 
And yon still pine, a bleak anatomy, 
Flows, like a river, on the planet's disc, 
With its black, wandering arms. Farewell to all; 
There is my hand to weep on. 


In the volume before us, besides the ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes and Frag- 
ments” and, as we have said, ** The Brides’ Tragedy,” there are some 
lyrical poems—many of which are delicious in their wild singing. Bat 
the same spirit is over all. The lyric flowers are such only as are 
strewed above the dead ; the music of the verse plays only dirges, and 
flows all to graves. The following verses appeared originally in our 
own columns nearly twenty years ago; but for the sake of those whe 
—— refer back to that distant date, we are tempted to reproduce - 
them here.— 


Love's last Messages. 
Merry, merry little stream, 
Tell me, hast thou seen my dear ? 
I left him with an azure dream, 
Calmly sleeping on his bier— 
But he has fled! 


‘T passed him in his churchyardfbed— 
A yew is sighing o’er his head, 
And grass roots mingle with his hair.” 
W hat doth he there ? 
O cruel! can he lie alune ? 
Or in the arms of one more dear ? 
Or hides he in the bower of stone, 
To cause and kiss away my fear? 


“ He doth not speak, he doth not moan— 
Blind, motionless he lies alone; 
But, ere the grave-snake fleshed his sting, 
This one warm tear he bade me bring 
Av lay it at thy feet 
Amoug the daisies sweet.” 


Moonlight whisperer, summer air, 
Songster of the groves above, 

Tell the maiden rose I wear 
Whether thou hast seen my love. 
“This night in heaven I saw him lie, 

Discontented with his bliss; 
And on my lips he left this kiss, 
For thee to taste and then to die.’” 


Here is another,—- 


The Phaniom Weoer. 
A ghost, that loved a lady fair, 
Ever in the starry air 
Of midnight at her pillow stood ; 
And with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love, 























Cyc Albion. 

















Her soul the phantom wooed, 

Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes’ of silver throat, 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie, 

Ever singing, “ die, oh ! die.” 

Young soul, put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb, 

Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet ; 
The earth will swing us, as she goes, 
Beneath our coverlid of snows, 

And the warm leaden sheet. 

Dear and dear is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes’ of silver throat, 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie, 
Every singing ‘ die, oh! die,” 

The Poems are preceded by a Memoir of the author—very carefully 
‘written, but of greatly disproportionate length. As most of the minute 
details carry Mr. Beddoes out of the poetical field, and are conversant 
with foreign matters that are themselves the very causes of the non- 
developement of his poetical faculty, they form no suitable introduc- 
tion to a collection of such poetical evidences as he has left.—In Mr. 
Beddoes’s letters here preserved there are bits of picture prose, from 
which we would gladly have made some selections had not his poetical 
utterances carried us so far.—We will sdd merely, for the information 
of those who take an interest in such dramatic extracts as we have 

ven, that Mr. Beddoes was the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Beddoes, of 

lifton,—known as the early friend and introducer of Sir Humphry 
Davy :—and that his mother was the third daughter of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, and sister of Maria Edgeworth, the distinguished novel- 
ist.—Atheneum. : 

Booxs Recrivep.—“ Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain,” by Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. II. Harpers.—* Tales from Catland,” by an old Tabby; “ Memoirs of a 
London Doll;” these are both neatly illustrated’ Children’s books, published by 
Ticknor & Co., of Boston.—The same may be said of “The little Mischief 
Maker,” and “The Boys’ and Girls’ Country Book,” issued here by C. Scribner. 
—The Art-Journal for October. Virtue. 


Hine Arts. 


Tue Art-Union or Lonpon.—The annual exhibition of the works 

selected by the prize-holders of the Art-Union was opened tothe | yoaew 
on Monday, the Ist of September, at the Gallery of the Society of Brit- 
ish Artists. In 1850, the number of pictures and drawings purchased 
by prize-holders amounted to 109, the utmost value being £400, and 
descending from thatsum to £10 each. The highest prize this year is 
£200, and the others as usual descend to the determinate minimum— 
£10; the number of selected pictures and other works being 111. This 
is a very considerable number of pictures to be thus publicly distribu- 
ted in one season ; and on looking round the walls, although there are 
some whence proceeds honour neither to the author nor the possessor, 
there are yet a great proportion that could not have been better chosen. 
With respect to the limit of the highest prize, we have long considered 
£200 ample ; and a retrospective review of these works will show the 
truth of the opinion—that is, with a knowledge of the ulterior history 
of some of the pictures. £400 is a large sum for the ordinary effort 
of a certain class of artists; and there are men with whom in the 
arena we shake hands once a year, who virtuously-ignore the benefits 
of this institution, but to whom time was that the half of that sum had 
been considered a princely largesse for one of their productions. The 
works of these men are all professedly painted to commission, and we 
cannot judge better of the “ speculations” than by considering some of 
the antecedent first-class acquisitions of prize-holders. The council 
express regret that sculpture was not_at all represented among the se- 
lections of last year. This is not the case in the present exhibition, in 
which appears No. 177, “* Psyche,” a statue in marble, by P. MacDow- 
ell, R.A. ; it is called a statue, but it is a bust from the statue exhibit- 
ed by Mr. MacDowell at the Academy, a work of which we have al- 
ready spoken as it merits. Visitors will be agreeably surprised by a 
new feature presented in this exhibition—that is, a selection from the 
prizes of past years. We are really glad to renew our acquaintance 
with some of these works: the impressions which they now make are 
of a very mixed character and especially affected by more recent recol- 
lections. No painter has a permanent status of quality ; every one 
paints either better or worse than he has done heretofore; and these 
pictures show us that if some paint better than they did in past years, 
there are others that paint incomparably worse. To ourselves all these 
works are familiar, and of many of them we have already spoken ; some 
have been removed from good places in other exhibitions, but there isa 
proportion that is much advantaged by the change. The first prize 
(£200) is No. 18; it is entitled, ‘* Don’t be afraid, you shan’t fall,” by 
J. Tennant; the price of the picture is 150 guineas, therefore the resi- 
due reverts to the funds of the society.—‘* The Taming of the Shrew,” 
W. M. Egley, jun., was purchased for £150, from the walls of the 
Academy ; the sketch for this picture is now exhibited in the collection 
of pre OF in the room of the old Water Colour Society ; it is better in 
effect and more harmonious than the picture.—‘‘ The Diversion of the 
Moccoletti,” by M‘Innes, has been purchased for £136 10s, being £13 
10s minus the given £150.—The two prizes of the value of £100 each 
are No. 79, ‘* An Autumnal Noon on the Mountains, North Wales,” H. 
J. Boddington ; and No. 80,‘ Cattle,” G. Cole.—Those of the value of 
£80 are No. 11. ‘*Who’sthere?” T. H. Maguire ; No. 18, ‘* Scene on 
the Exe, Topsham, Evening,” W. Williams ; No. 35, ‘‘ Lime Kilnin the 
Highlands,” H. A. M‘Culloch; ‘*The Ale House,’ W. Shayer ; and 
** Psyche,” a bust in marble, P. Macdowell, R.A.; in looking round the 
rooms the eye everywhere recognizes works of great merit, but having 
already spoken of them it is not necessary to reconsider their claims to 
notice. Of those selected by prize-holders of former years may be men- 
tioned ‘*The Microscope,” ¢ Lance, 1842.—** Scene from. the Legend 
of Montrose,” F. Stone, 1840.— Watering Cattle, Evening,” T. S 
Cooper ; an admirable Dutch-looking picture, better than Verboeckho- 
ven, more substantial than the present works of the artist.—‘‘ Tha 
Holy Well, Brittany,” J. J. Jenkins, 1840.—No. 90, ‘Gil Blas ex- 
changes rings with Camilla,” A. Egg, 1844.—No. 94, ‘‘A Mountain 
Chief’s Funeral in the Olden Time,” F. Danby, A.R.A. (of this picture 
we have already said thatit will become entirely indistinct ; itis already 
very much more so than when exhibited two years ago)—No. 98, ‘* The 
Marquis having chosen patient Griselda for his wife, causes the court 
ladies to dress her in her father’s cottage,” R. Redgrave, A.R.A.— 
** Titania Sleeping,” R. Dadd, 1841.—*‘ The Tired Huntsman,” C. Land- 
seer, 1840.—No. 111, ‘* A Camaldolese Monk showing the relics in the 
Sacristy of the Camaldoli, at Rome,” W. Simson. 

We remember this excellent picture in the Academy in 1838, and our 
impression is still the same as then, that the stalls on the left are too 
powerfully made out; they importune the eye to the prejudice of the 
grou of devotees.—No. 122. ‘‘ Bianca Capella,” J. ©. Hook, 1849,— 

o. 123. ‘Omnium Gatherum,” W. D. Kennedy, 1858.—No. 127. « A 
Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield,” 1842, W. P. Frith, A.R.A.-—No. 

129. «‘ The Dawn of Morning,” F. Danby, A.R.A., 1846.—No. 1380. 





*‘ The Garden Terrace, Haddon,” T. Creswick, 1841.—No. 160. ‘‘ The 


Oath of Vargos in the Consie} des Troubles,” L. Haghe, 1841.-—No. 161. 
** Hastings Beach, Sunset,” J. D. Harding, 1842.—No. 163. ‘* King Al 
fred in the Swineherd’s Cottage,” H. Warren, 1846.—No. 169. ‘Cap- 


uchin Monks at Matins in their Convent at Bruges,” L. Haghe, 1848.— 


No. 170. ‘*Saltwood Castle, Kent,” P. De Wint, 1848.—No. 171. 


No. 173. 


id 4 the Bligh, Mouth of the Thames,” E. Duncan, 1844.— 

" G. Cattermole, 1844. This, 
it will be remembered, one of the largest works of the artist, was ex- 
hibited in 1844. The white body colour, so abundantly employed 
here, seems to stand better than in some of Mr. Cattermole’s other 
large works, but we cannot help observing that the paper ee ens 
J. D. Hard- 


he Contest for the Bridge,” 


in some places.—No. 175. ‘: Bielstein on the Mozelle,” 
ing, 1845.—No. 176. ‘“* The Broken Pitcher,” W. C. Marshall, 1842. 


Besides the pictures and drawings, copies of sculptural works are 
exhibited, which have been distributed as prizes by the Society. These 
sare generall y from known and esteemed works being twenty-seven copies 
of @ bronze bas-relief, *‘ The Death of Boadicea,” by H H. Armstead; 
seventy bronze busts of the Queen, after tho copy by T. Thorneycroft 
of Chantrey’s bust at Windsor ; twenty tazze in iron, modelled after the 
Greek ; seventy five copies of a porcelain statuette, “‘ The Dancing Girl 
Reposing,” after W.C. Marshall, A.R.A. , three hundred and twenty- 
two proof impressions of «« The Crucifixion ;” one hundred and eleven | 
es impressions of ‘‘ Queen Philppa interceding for the Burgesses of 

he Dancing Girl Reposing,” and 


alais ; a statuette in alabaster of « T 
a group in wax, ‘“‘Michael and Satan.” 
t 


is to bo hoped that under any circumstances, the exhibition of se- h 


lected works from the prize lists of former years may 


form an interesting feature of future exhibitions.—Art Journal, Oct. 


AN ENGLEEZ FAMILY. 
(Contineed from the Beyrout Banner.) 


All along, the Exhibition was explained to us by a Frank Interpreter, 
who understands perfectly our language. 

Among the Ing‘eez, he said, men are allowed but one wife: a hard 
case, O Agas! for these poor women; for as the bard has re- 
marked— 

** When I am in a queer temper, in my hareem, I may beat Zuleika 
with my slipper, but I smile upon Leila and Zutulbe. 

“ When Leila’s fatness becomes disagreeable, then Zutulbe’s lean- 
ness eommences to be pleasing. 

** When both annoy me, then litttle Zuleika resumes her reign ; for 
strawberries ripen at one season of the year, at another time figs, 
at another time water-melons. But always strawberries would 
wearisome : as to hear bulbuls all day would cause one to yawn. 

**Man takes delight in variety, as the bee sips of a thousand 
flowers.” 

So, for any poor creature to be subject always to the caprices of one 
man, is cruel on her; as to compel one man to have but one wife, as 
amongst the Ingleez, is a tyranny unheard of amongst civilised nations 
like our own; and we may thank our stars than we do not live in Lun- 
doon, but Beyroot. 

If all the old women among the Ingleez are no better-looking than 
the one whom Aboo Bosh showed to us, I do not envy the elderly gent- 
lemen of that nation, and can quite understand their habitual ill- 
humour. 

In the first part of the play appeared this old woman, the Khanum of 
the house, or ‘‘ Misseez,” as the Interpreter says she is called ; her two 
daughters, Lola and Lota; her son, the young Aga; and the Father of 
the family, called Brown Effendi. 

Brown Effendi is fifty-five or six years old. He is tall, and of a portly 
shape, and, like all the elderly Ingleez, is bald: nor has he the decenc 
to cover his baldness with a couple of caps, as we do, but appears with 
his shining pate without any shame. 

His «wife is two or three years younger ; they must have been married 
these thirty years : no wonder that they quarrel together, and that the 
Effendi is tired of such an old hag! 

The Interpreter explains that it is the beginning of the day. A table 
is set out, covered with a snowy damask cloth, with urns and vases of 
silver for tea, cups of porcelain, one for each of the family, bits of roast- 
ed bread, hot cakes, meat, honey, and butter. This meal the Ingleez 
of distinction take incommon. An Effendi often does not behold his 
family (always excepting the old hag of a wife) except at that 

our 


‘Before the girls come down, and you go away to the Stee, Mr. 
Brown,” says the Misseez, ‘‘ will you have the goodness to give me 
some money? Look at these bills.” 

** Jehannum take the bills!” roars out Brown, rising up and stamp- 
ing. ‘Can’t you let a man read his newspaper in quiet ?” 

O Allah! read his newspaper in quiet! It is an immense sheet, as 
big as the Captain Pasha’s mainsail. I should think it has as many 
letters and lines as the Koran itself. The Interpreter says, every In- 
gleez reads a paper every morning—it is called in their language, E/ 
Tims—from beginning to end, every day, before going out. Praise be 
to Heaven that we live in Beyroot! 

** Well, don’t swear at @ woman, Mr. B.,” she says; ‘‘ don’t swear 
*when the children and servants are coming in. How can I help it, if 
the house is expensive? I lived in a better, before I came to yours.— 
My mamma—’’ 

**Confound your mamma! How much is it?” says Brown Effendi; 
and drawing a paper from his pocket-book, he writes an order to his 
Shroff to pay so much money. 

The daughters now come in—there was a great sensation among us, 
especially in that rogue who sate by me, Poof Allee, who is always on 
the look-out for almond eyes. These virgins were young and fair, of 
fine shapes seemingly, wearing a sort of loose gowns buttoned up to the 
neck, with little collars, and little caps,with little ribbons ; their cheeks 
pale, their eyes heavy—nevertheless, comely damsels, that would fetch 
a round sum of piastres in the market. 

‘Why don’t you come sooner ?” growls the Father. 

‘© They were at Lady Polk’s at Mrs. Walls’s and were not home till 
four : the girls must have sleep, Mr. B. 

*s Why do they go to those confounded balls?” asks Brown Effendi. 


The Interpreter explains that a ball is a dance where many hundred 
women assemble. 


«They ought to be in bed at ten,” growls the House-father. 

** We do go to bed at ten, when there is nothing at night, papa,” 
md the eldest. ‘‘ We couldn’t live if we didn’t go to sleep on the off 
nights.” 
3 You don’t wish them not to go into the world, I suppose, Mr. B. ? 
You don’t wish them not to get establishments ? You don’t suppose it 
is for my pleasure that I go about nigkt after night with these poor 
things, whilst you are drinking with your male friends, or at yonr 
clubs ?” (The Interpreter explains that a Club is the Coffee-house of 
the Ingleez: they sit there smoking until late hours.) ‘* You don’t 
suppose that J go to dances ?” 

Brown Effendi bursts intoa laugh. ‘ You dance Polly !” says he. 
“Dol parease the cow jumped over the moon?” 

*‘T wish Papa wouldn’t use those expressions,” says Miss Lola to 

Miss Lota. 
Papa now sits with his face buried in E/ Tims, and whea he has 
read it (only in this Exhibition, or play, of course, the actor did not 
read the whole of the immense sheet, or we should have sat till night) 
—this labour over, and his breakfast done, he goes away to Stee. 
‘‘ That is the commencement of the day with thousands of English 
Effendis in Lundoon,” the Interpreter explains. ‘ He rises at eight. 
He shaves. He meets his family: kisses them, but rarely speaks, ex- 
cept to swear a little, and find fault. He reads through E/ Tims. He gives 
money to the Khanum. He goes to the Stee: where his counting-house 
or office of business is, and which is often a long way from his house. 
He goes on foot, while his wife has « chariot.” 

“That I can understand,” says Poof Allee. <‘* A man will not allow 
his womankind to go out except in an Aroba, guarded by the slaves. 
Even an unbeliever is not such a fool as that.” 

** You are in error, O Effendi,” said the Interpreter. ‘* The women 
are free to go whithersoever they please. They wear no veils. They 
go about the City unprotected, save by a male servant, and even he is 
not necessary. They frequent the shops, and bazaars, and public gar- 
dens. I have seen ten thousand in the Spring time basking in the gar- 
dens of Kensington. 

“OQ my eyesl will go there,” said Poor Allee, stroking his beard, that 
sly rogue. 

‘They are to be seen everywhere,” continues the Interpreter, ‘* and 
at home, too, receive men into their houses.” 

‘‘ This, I suppose, is one,” remarked a looker-on. 
he is tall; he has richly-carved buttons on his coat. 
silver urn. In this an officer of the Sultaun ?” 

* That ?” 

“That is a servant,” said the Dragoman. “ He is bringing break- 
fast af the young Effendi, who comes down later than the rest of the 
family.” 

“That,” cried Poof Allee, ‘a servant? Why, he is a pearl of 
beauty. He is a Roostum. He is strong, tall, young, and lovely. 
Does an old Ingleez allow such an Antar as that to walk cbout in his 
Hareem? Psha! friend Interpreter, you are joking.” 

“It is even so, Sir,” said the Dragoman. * So strange is the pride 
of certain classes of the Ingleez, and so barbarous—blasphemous, I had 
almost said—their notions with regard to rank, that the aristocracy 
among the Ingleez take no more account of the persons below them, 
than your honour does of the black slave-boy who fills your pipe. And 
of late, one of the lootees—or buffoons among the Ingleez—acquired no 
small share of popalarity. and received from his bookseller ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold, for a book of jests, in which a servant was made the 
principal hero, and brought to live among Lords and Agas—the point 
of the jest being, that the servant was made to feel like a man.” 

Here came in the young actor who, the Interpreter said, represented 
the Son of the house. He drawled into the apartment, nodded lang- 
uidly to his sisters, kissed his mother’s forehead, and sank into the va- 
cant chair by his sisters. 

He called to the servant. ‘‘ John!” he said, * pale ale.” 

**My love!” said the Mamma. 

‘Tell the cook to devil something,” continued the youth. 

** My darling !” said the old lady. 





‘* He is splendid; 
He takes up the 





**You’ll kill yourself, child!" cried Mamma. 
| ‘So much the better for the brother Dick. 
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, memory and veracity of the prosecutor and his many witnesses. “ 
| unjustifiable act was, however, protested against, and his Honour th 





——<————, 


enjoyment. Oh,! what a headache I’ve got! «Gg roses whi 
yemay. Youth is the season of pleasure” on Pe pale 

‘* What sort of pleasure?” asked one of the sisters. 

« Well—I think it was with two cabmen off the stand, at Bob Cwoft’s,” 
said the young man. ‘‘It’s not very good fun, but it’s better than 
balls that you go to every night. Here comes breakfast. 

And the curtain-bell ringing, the first part of the entertainment Wag 
over. 

During the interval, the Interpreter continued to explain 
manners, and customs of this oo le: and the curtain os oo 
ing, showed us a view of the Queen’s Palace (before which there ig , 
figure of a Lion and Unicorn, which makes one die of laughing) ; the 
Courts of Justice; the Castle of Windsor, which seems, indeed, a pavil, 
ion of splendour in a rose-garden of delight; and an immense hole 
bored under the sea, the dar eppecsenee of which made Poof Allee 
shudder. And now, having seen the Ingleez in the morning, and heard 
how the men pass the day in their offices and counting- houses, the wo. 
men in the shops buying, in their carriages, in the gardens, visitin 
one another, and receiving company at home,—the Dragoman said, «We 
shall show them as they are dressed of an evening, expecting visitors 
for the evening.” 

The curtain drew up. Brown Effendi was now dressed with a white 
band round his neck, that made his eyeballs start out of his head, and 
his red face blaze like the standard of the Sultan. Mrs. Brown appear- 
ed so changed since the morning, that you will not know her, and Poof 
Allee (that rogue) said, ««O my eyes! the old woman to-night looks 
quite young, and I always liked a stout woman.” They stood one on 
each side of the fire-place—the Interpreter said, in the attitude of re- 
ceiving dinner-company. 

Schaun, the servant, came in with a note on a silver salver. 

‘«It’sfrom Wagg,” said Brown Effendi—* confound him ! he says he’s 
ill; buthe’s asked by a lord, and has thrown us over. Take away 
on e cover, John.” 

How splendidly attired now is this Schaun! His costume of the 
morning is nothing to that which he now wears. A white coat barred 
with gold lace; a waistcoat of red and gold; shulwars of plush, the 
colour of butter-cups—and has he grown grey since the morning ? No, 
he has put powder into his hair. e is beautiful to behold; a peacock 
is not finer. 

And now, who enter? Who are these two houris? Who are these 
moon-faced ones, with the lustrious ringlets, the round arms, the shin- 
ing shoulders? The heart beats to behold them. Poof Allee’s eyes 
— with rapture. They are the damsels of the morning, Lols 
and Lota. 

**This is the habit of Ingleez damsels,” says the Interpreter, with 
rather » sly look. ‘* Ail day they cover themselves up, but at night, 
because it is cold, they go with very little clothes. They are now go- 
ing to dinner; they will then go to a concert ; they will then drive to 
a ball or dance.” 

‘** But a ball, of course, only amongst women,” said his Excellency 
Papoosh Pasha, Governor of Beyroot, who was smoking his kaboon in a 
box near the stage. 

«« Among women, excellent Sir! There are men, too. 
no men, the women would stay at home. 
gleez——” 

** Silence, shameless !*’ roared out his Excellency. ‘ Kislar Beg! 
Carry my women home this moment. Stop the Exhibition! All the 
principles of morality are violated. Women in that dress show them- 
selves tomen! Never! or if they do, it can only be athongst barbari- 
ans, and such a fact must not be known in a civilised country. Had- 
jee Aboo Bosh! this part of the Exhibition must be no more represent- 
ed, under pain of the Bastinado.” And his Excellency flung out of the 
room in a passion, and the Exhibition ended abruptly. 

As for Poof Allee—that rogue—-he has gone off to England by the 
last Peninsular and Orieatal steamer.— Punch. 
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This is the way with the In- 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE “« LEVENSIDE.” 


In copying the following from the St. Helena paper, we should remark 
that it appears anything but ap impartial report of a law case :— 


(From the St. Helena Advocate of July 17.) 


This interesting and, from the peculiar circumstances attending it, 
exciting case, came on at an early period of the day, and drew together 
aw unusua) number of spectators in the court. Taken altogeter, it is 
ome of the most extraordinary cases ever tried at St. Helena. More 
interest was felt in this trial than would otherwise have been in con- 
sequeuce of the marked and highly improper interference of the Go- 
vernment. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that on the 22d May the 
Levenside arrived in charge of the first mate, the captain being in 
chains, a prisoner in the hold. It will also be borne in mind that as soon 
as possible after the arrival of the vessel Captain Vesey, an officer in 
charge of a detachment of artillery, went to the police-court and laid 
an information against the captain for assault with intent to murder 
Captain Vesey. A warrant was granted for the apprehension of the 
master of the vessel, and put into the hands of Hayes, the police-ser- 
geant, who immediately went on board and found the captain a prison- 
er in the hold, with a chain fastened around his wrists with two pad- 
locks, and also with a sentinel over him. On giving a receipt to the 
soldier, Sergeant Hayes received Captain Campbell in charge, and took 
him in custody to the police-office, where, after a long investigation, 
he was committed for trial, but immediately bailed out by the agents 
for his vessel. 

As soon as Captain Campbell reached the police-court, and had 0)- 
tained the assistance of a solicitor, he wished to lay an information 
against Captains Vesey and Neill, and others, for piracy ; but the mag- 
istrates would nos proceed in the matter at that time. . 

When the police magistrate and the summary judge had taken their 
seats to proceed in this case, the public were much surprised to see the 
Colonial Secretary, an unpaid magistrate, take a seat also, it being 
generally understood that he had so done at the request of the Govern- 
ment. This was an unusual circumstance, as this gentleman rarely 
takes a seat on the bench except at the request of the other magistrates 
in case of emergency. Suspicion was immediately excited in the pub- 
lic mind that Government influence was busily at work, as the sequel 
ultimately proved. The consequence of this step was that unwsual in- 
terest was felt in the issue of the trial, as it was immediately seen that 
the case had altogether assumed another aspect, and the whole pro- 
ceedings were, therefore, watched by the public with very unusua. 
jealousy and mistrust. Another feature in the cause was that the po- 
lice magistrate, who had only been appointed a week or two before to 
that resporsible office, was the colonial secretary’s clerk ; and, there- 
fore, immediately under his influence. In the course of the investig)- 
tion an objection was started to Captain Uampbell’s solicitor (who 
acted for his father) on the ground that he was the judge’s clerk ; but 
this objection was for a time overruled, and he took an active port '2 
conducting Captain Campbell's defence. Dk 

Immediately after the committal of the cap'ain a short narrative © 
the seizure of the Levenside, with the proceedings of Captains Vesey 
and Neill, appeared in our columns, on which Captain Vesey imme ~ 
ately wrote to his Excellency the Governor, and complained that the 
article in question gave a one sided account, and that it was not alto- 
gether true. On the receipt of this letter the Governor sent for one . 
the Government servants, and said that Captain Vesey had accuse 
him of being the author. which was instantly avowed, and the —_* 
the article defended. After the authorship had been ayowed and fully 
admitted, the judge's clerk was also sent for, and closely questioned a5 
to whether he had not some connevtion with the paper, which was 1D” 
stantly and truly denied. Immediately after this the judge's cler i 
was prevented froia acting oa behalf of Captain Campbell, which place 
him in a very difficult and critical situation. ’ j 

Two of the magistrates, the Colonial Secretary, and his clerk, — 
together in everything, and only consented to go ou with og 4 
Campbell’s information for piracy till after he had been committed 10 
trial, and then declined to take any further steps in the matter. 

Soon after this it was rumoured about that the swora one 
taken in the police-court were actually in print and about to be aye 
lished in the Government Gazette, by, or at least with, the consent on 
the Colonial Secretary and his clerk, thus taking away from Captal 


Campbell the only means he would have when on trial of testing i 


Judge of the Supreme Court caused the publication of these cove 


“‘ Hot coppers, Ma’am!” said the young man, pulling a little tuft of | ments to be stopped, but not until after some copies had got into circ” 


( e-| hair en hischin. ‘Keep sad hours—knowI de. Out on thecraw] till lation, although the prisoner and the clerk of the peace alone have the 
be continued, in | five o’clock this morning. Last thing I weckolect, shandy- gaff.” 


; ' right to demand copies of such d ents. 
so far as they may be accessible : we cannot help thinking that this will | “7 ee eee 
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Captain Campbell entere dan action against Captains Vesey and Ne 


Youth is the season of! for false imprisonment, when it soon became known that Captain T. Db. 
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Knipe, the colonial aide-de-camp and coroner, had undertaken to de- 
pol hee i h tors, it was 
the general proceedings and tactics of the prosecutors, 
an tha they were aiming at a conviction, apeenen’) for a. 
of reducing the damages laid against them in aptain Camp oS oe 
and to obtain this conviction they strained every nerve, but t 8 were 
defeated. The charge of the judge to the grand jaryawes eagerly ex 

ted, and as eagerly listened to; for it was felt by all parties that 
n that charge materially depended the finding or non-finding of the 
pill of indictment. . P lained 

The Judge’s charge was plain, clear, and to the point. He explain 
how the law generally bore upon the case, and instructed them to con- 
sider the intentions of Captain Campbell when he threatened to use his 

istol against Captain Vesey. — . a 

The jury then retired to examine the witnesses ; and after a long an 
protacted investigation they retarned to the Supreme Court, and it 
was found they had ignord the bill of indictment, which appeared to 

ive great satisfaction to every one not connected with the military. 
The indictment actually contained no less than seven counts, 80 that 
the Government gave the prosecutors every chance of securing & con- 
yiction, and thus made their failure more signally marked, 

The result of the = ~~ a - 4 ——— as much interest as 

nding of the grand jury in the criminal case. 

one plaintiff, Cay tain “Campbell, laid his damages at 2,000/. It was 
tried before a special iury, obtained after a deal of challenging and re- 
challenging between the amateur advocates who conducted the respec- 
tive cases ; for as the opinions of the jury in the long run are nerally 
known in a small and isolated community like that of St. Helena, this 
is a matter of the greatest importance, as indeed it is in all cases ; but 
here it is, perhaps, the most critical part of the business. 

Captain Campbell's solicitor, Mr. Fowler, being in feeble health, 
applied to the Court to be allowed the assistance of a friend to exam- 
jne the witnesses, and finally addressed the jury, which was immediate- 
ly granted; but no sooner had the party named by Mr. Fowler taken 
his seat and commenced operations, then a letter was sent by the defen- 
dants to the Governor, who immediately sent for him (he being 
Government officer,) and threatened him with immediate dismissal i 
he presumed to plead in the case. Thus was Captain Campbell thwar- 
ted and deprived of the only one who knew all the bearings of the 
case, Inthis critical emergency, however, Captain H. A. Howe, of the 
William Gibson, then in the bay, volunteered to conduct the trial, al 
though he had not seen a single document connected with the matter, 
and was utterly unacquainted with the details of the case till he picked 
them up as he proceeded : 

On the part of the plaintiff it was proved that he had been seized 
by the military passengers on board his ship, acting under the com- 
mand and at the instigation of Captains Vesey and Neill. That in de- 
fiance of his orders the booby hatch had been taken off by Captain 
Vesey’s men. That he had been seized, carried into the hold, and lash- 
ed to a stanchion for 12 hours in a constrained and painful position, 
being for that time scarcely able to stir; and that afterwards his hands 
were fastened together by a chain cut from the canhooks, secured by 

dlocks, which were only taken off at meals and then put on again.— 
t was also proved that he was not allowed to go on deck at any time, 
as a sentinel was kept over him night and day, and none of his crew 
ever allowed in any way to see or even communicate with him. He 
was not allowed on deck even to answer the calls of nature, tubs being 
used for that purpose. That the military took complete possession of 
the vessel, by Captain Vesey’s orders, who a the disrated mate 
to act as captain, andasoldier as the steward. It was also shown that 
he had materially suffered in health, and appeared pale and weak 
when brought on shore. All this the defendants attempted to justify 
by asserting that the life of Captain Vesey had been threatened, and 
that a loaded pistol had been held at his breast, and the trigger actu- 
ally pulled; but it could not be proved that either the pistol was 
cocked, or that Captain Campbell had pulled the trigger. Nor could 
the defendants deny that Captain = had warned them, that if 
they interfered with him, or prevented his men obeying his orders, he 
would use the pistol, or that he had told the soldiers to put down the 
ship’s arms when they had seized them. They attempted to show that 
the sentinels over Captain Campbell were servants to attend upon him, 
but failed; as also to deny that he had been lashed to the stanchion, 
and prevented from coming on deck whenever he wanted. They also 
attempted to prove that he was a drunkard, which was denied by the 
crew, and also had cruelly used a sailor-boy, which the boy him- 
self disproved; that he had generally been insulting in his manner 
to Captains Vesey and Neill, which, | Beco could not be proved.— 
After Bring ey charge him with blasphemy and embezzlement, they 
completely broke down at the fourth witness, and declined to cail 
another, although they had a list of 13 soldiers, two women, and the 
disrated mate, to pull them through, if their case had contained with- 
in it even the shadow of a justification. 

After a long, learned, and very impartial address from the Chief 
Justice, the jury retired, and returned with a verdict of guilty against 
the defendants, and awarded—Damages, 2001. 





PRESENTATION OF CoLoURS TO THE 7TH FusiILeERS.—A set of new 
colours was presented to the 7th Royal Fusileers, in Portsmouth Gar- 
rison, on Monday afternoon, by Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, wife of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Major-General Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, 
G.C. H. The colours were the gift of Lady Augusta, as were also the 
old colours, which were presented in 1829, Lord Frederick being at that 
time in command of the regiment. The set of colours consists of the 
Queen’s colour or Royal Standard, and the regimental colour, the lat- 
ter bearing the following names of actions and services in which the 
7th has distinguished itself :—Martinique, Talavera, Albuera, Bada- 
joz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula. At 
2 o’clock the regiment formed into line to receive the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor and Lady Augusta, and, having saluted, an escort, consisting of 
the right division of the regiment, was ordered to advance tc receive 
the new colours, which it did. The regiment then formed into three 
sides of a square, four deep, placing the regimental drums in the cen- 
tre to serve as a desk for the officiating clergyman. The escort then 
wheeled round, forming the fourth side to the square, in which were 
Lady Augusta, Lord Frederick, and others having the privilege of ad- 
mission. The garrison chaplain, the Rev. E. Milner, then consecrated 
the colours, with the usual impressive service ; after which Lady Au- 

usta Fitzclarence presented them to the regiment, In doing so, her 

adyship, addressing the commanding: officer, Colonel Yea, expressed 
the very great pleasure she felt in having the honour to do so. She 
wished every honour might attend them and the regiment. Colonel 
Yea thanked her Ladyship on behalf of the colonel of the regiment, 
Lieutenant-General Sir E. Blakeney, the officers and men of the 7th, 
and said the regiment regarded it asa peculiar honour to have received 
new colours from her Ladyship on two separate occasions. The new col- 
ours were then trooped, with the regimental band in front, the old col- 
ours being moved away tothe tune of “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” The regi- 
ment then marched past the Lieutenant Governor in slow and quick 
time, after which Lord Frederick addressed it in an animated speech, 
retracing the history of the regiment and recounting the engagements 
in which it had achieved honour and fame. The ceremony concluded 
with three cheers for the Queen, which the Lieutenant-Governor led 
off, and in which soldiers, naval men, and civilians all most heartily 
Joined. — Globe, 1st inst. 





THe new Governor oF Matra.—Of all the appointments which 
have recently taken place none has given such universal satisfaction 
as that of Colonel Reid to the governorship of the Island of Malta. 
The public has hailed that appointment not only as a well-deserved 
reward bestowed on a meritorious officer for his successful exertions 
in connexion with the organization of the Great Exhibition, but as the 
earnest of an intention on the part of her Majesty’s Government not 
to suffer to pass unnoticed or unrewarded the men to whose zeal, assi- 


uity, anflagging energy, and untiring exertions, the great success of 
the Exhibition is to be mainly attributed. 


A PRECEDENT FOR DivipING THE CHANCELLORSHIP.—The Litera- 
"y Gazette, in reviewing “‘ The Judges of England,” by Edward Foss, 
prs “The most curious incident connected with the law in the reign 
: Edward IV. was the existence of two chancellors acting at the same 

ime for many weeks, both recognized by royal authority. On the 
strength of this precedent, Mr. Foss throws out the suggestion :—‘ In 
wi question which at presen' perplexes lawyers as well as Ministers 
. tate, as to the most expedient division of the laborious duties 
ow devolving on the keepers of the Seal, who can tell whether this dis- 
dent of an ancient authority may not suggest the division of the ti- 

© between two possessors, in the same manner that two chief justi- 


most considerable in the kingdom, commenced on Monday, the 22d 
ult. A great number of eminent dealers arrived in the town on the 
20th. 


Howpven Great Horse Farr.—This annual horse fair one of the 


Business, however, did not commence until the 284, when the | d 


town began to assume a very lively aspect, many very valuable horses 
ee and a deal of business was transacted. Notwithstand- 
ing the unusual demand for horses in the metropolis during the last 
season, in consequence of the Great Exhibition, still this justly cele. 
brated fair has been well supplied with animals of all ptions, and 
horses of any merit have been readily sold. Although we have not 
heard of any extraordinarily high prices having been given, still horses 
calculated for London poe J e work have been by. ] spaght up at 
rices varying from 70/. to 150/., and animals for the saddle 
-_ been in great demand. This important mart is the grand depdt | o 
for the supply of the army. The Colonels of the different regiments 
were here, as usual, and a large number of horses have been purchased 
for the calvary, and some very fine powerful horses for the artillery. 
We noticed the following officers collecting for their different regi- 
ments:—the Earl of C , 11th Hussars; Colonel Knox, 13th 
Dragoons ; Colonel Shewell, 8th Hussars; Mr. Wilkinson, Life Guards; | t 
Captain Wingfield, Royal Horse Artillery; Captain Bardlaw, 1st Dra- 
oons; Mr. Jacques, Scotch Greys; and Colonel Arthur, 3d Dragoons. 
his is the largest horse fair in the world, being numerously attended 
by dealers, breeders, and purchasers fr:m all parts of this and many | c 
foreign countries, who give high prices for the beautiful horses for 
which this mart has so foe been famed. The demand for English hor- 
ses still continues on the continent. Foreigners and their Govern- 
ments are equally emulous in their imports of the best breeds. There 
were dealers from France, Italy, Germany, and Prussia. Amongst the 
principal London dealers who attended the fair and purchased exten- 


oe) drare anp LiseRALiry.—A verdict has been given to & youns 
in ee » Ky. her fai’ 
lover. The 


money of the defendant—her only 
name from 
remittitur for the amount of the verdict, save what would be suffici 


to 
ted 
the instructions of their client, released the defendant from the pay- 
ment of the nine thousand five hundred dollars. 


Morning Post 


lady. 
in an action of slander against less 
Courier, of the 8th says, that as soon as the ver- 
laintiff, scorning to receive the 
ect being the vindication of her 
his calumnious aspersiona—directed her counsel to enter 


ict was rendered, the fair Kontacke 
0 


consultation they consen- 


compensate them for theirservices. U 
rom rs, and in accordance with 


satisfied with five hundred do! 





Marriaces in Hiex Lire.—Lord Brooke, M.P., arrived ai the Earl 
f Warwicks, in Carlton-gardens, early in the week, from the Con- 


tinent, and has since left town for Scotland. The noble Lord’s an- 
nounced marri 
Elcho, and , / 
February next.—Married on the 21st ult, at the parish church ef 
Langley Bucks, by the Rev. Edwin Hotham, the Marquis of Chandos, 


with the Hon. Miss Charteris, daughter of Lord 
-daughter of the Earl of Wemyss, will take place in 


o Caroline, only daughter of Robert Harvey, Esq., of Langley park.— 
d ult. 





Dr. Whewell’s reply to a lady who requested his autograph or 


ypher :— 
You 0 my 0 but I 0 thee— 
. Then 0 no 0 but ah! 0 me— 
Let not my 0 a 0 go!— 
Give back 0 0 I love thee so. 
The key to the above will be given next week 





sively, were Messrs. Dyson, Wimbush, Collins, East, Quartermaine, 
Attwood, Dickinson, Cox, Shotten, and Etherington, and several other 
eminent dealers from the Midland and Western counties too numerous 
to particularize.— Times 2nd inst. 





the town of Leeds, is now completed, and is calculated fully to sustain 


nified simplicity combined with an easy grace and elegance, for which 


tor. Notwithstanding its large dimensions, it is in every respect life. 
like and true to nature. But the artist has had to labour under one 
disadvantage, and that is by the necessity of an adherence to modern 
costume, which renders stiffness to some extent unavoidable. The 
model is to be cast in bronze, and when elevated on a suitable pedes- 
tal will have a fine and imposing effect. Mr. Behnes is also to be en- 
trusted with the important task of executing the statute of Sir R«bert 
intended to be erected in the City. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 151, sy HerRR KLEI6. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE, 


White to play and Checkmate in eight moves, without moving his King, or ex- 
changing his pawn for a piece. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 150. 


While. Black. 

AA) Ae pd Da 
to nything. 
83 Q to KR checkmate. « 


Tue AnGuio-Saxon Race.—Of all the races which at this day occu- 
py the scene of the world the most active, and that which possesses the 
ona weight and influence, is unquestionably the Anglo-Saxon race. 
ther nations may be more noisy and brilliant than England and the 
United States—they may exhibit more external glory—but not one, if 
looked at clesely, can be considered so necessary as both these people. 
The Anglo-Saxon race is one of the most important springs of the great 
litical machine of the universe ; without it would perish, or be aban- 
oned to the contempt of the future some of the most important facts 
of history, and some of those moral notions which are most essential to 
humanity. Without England and America Protestantism would exist 
no longer. Had Protestantism no other support than that of Germany, 
we would see it now expiring in delirium and blasphemy amidst the 
laughter of other nations. ithout the example afforded by England 
the French revolution would not only be anathematised, but abandoned 
as without reason and full of incoherent extravagances. Had it not 
been for England, America would on its discovery have fallen back into 
the barbarism in which a Spanish vessel found it. It is owing to Eng- 
land that the glorious discovery of Columbus has not proved useless, 
and counts for a great human fact, and for a service rendered to moral 
order, and not merely a discovery interesting to science and cosmology. 
It is England who at this day prevents nations from falling upon and 
devouring one another, and who maintuins the equilibrium of the Con- 
tinent by the fear of having to measure strength with so redoubtable 
an ME 4° Thus her very egotism is useful, for it protects our re- 
pose. It is her who crosses the projects of Oriental Europe, and says 
to the two Sclavi races ‘Thus far shall ye go and no further.”— 
What a ee Her form and power are absolutely necessary to the 
moral order of the world. Let us lay aside all national prejudice and 
atriotic pride; many nations of apparently more importance might 
isappear, and which seems to be more immediately interested in the 
maintenance of modern civilization, but there is not one whose death 
would leave such terrible results as that of the solitary, the egotistical, 
and independent England.— Revue des Deux Mondes. 





RunninG THE RaApips or tHe St. Lawrence By Mooniicut,— 
A correspondent of the Montreal Herald, writing’ on board the steamer 
Elgin, in Lake St. Louis, on the 7th inst., thus notices the perform- 
ance of the above-named feat. 


_, Sir,—It is now half-past eight o’clock, and a very delightful night 
itis. In company with the other passengers on board, I have just en- 
joyed the delightful treat of running the Rapids by moonlight; and ag 
it is the first tume it has ever been accomplished,I think it deserves to 
be duly noticed by the press of your good city. Some other passeng- 
ers as well as myself, desired particularly to arrive at Montreal this 
evening, which we would have done, by taking the steamer Champion. 
Captain Farlinger, however, determined not to be outdone,—and we 
are now safely through the perils of the last pitch, and feel quite grat- 
ified at being ‘on board the first steamer’that has flitted through by 
moonlight. I may also mention, that our Pilot is the same who was 





es were formerly substituted for one ciiei justiciary * ” 


the first to round the north, or lost channel. His name is Rankin. 


extensive, and contain at least fifty varieties of the best selected 


the original was peculiarly distinguished. As work of art, it perhaps ye o building. Bi 

surpasses any previous production from the studio of the same sculp- | w 

Port Dover on 
the county in which this property is located, the Subscri! 

harenpnes = t thet for fertil and 

vee acres of 

which fe 


O’Carr, Brantford. 


VALUABLE FARM POR SALE 
IN CANADA WEST. 


T= SUBSCRIBER in concluding to dispose of PLEASANT VaLeay pea 


make the following statement, believing that the jena gon A 
—— pyr ke Hy It is situated within one mile and a halfof the town 


b to be of Simcoe, 
BeHnes’ STATUE OF THE LATE Six RoperT Peew.—The model for the Couaty town of the County of Norfolk; and comprises one | hundred ot olzip-Eve 
f} the colossal statue of the late illustrious statesman, intended to adorn acres, under the highest state cultivation. ‘The land is very level and a heavy 


the cultivation of grain or for grazing. The orchards are 
ob grafted frnit trees, alline 


the high reputation of the artist as one of the first sculptors of the age. | pearing condi:ion., There are two lar grain barns, « driving house and stables, +1, sheep 
The position selected is that familiar to the public, when Sir Robert is bar, sheds oot oo " = Pan g- SAI no Sapes asiase vis ae 
supposed to be addressing the House of Commons, and exhibits a dig- besides ihe facilities it affords for ws stock, it — be made rr for driving 


machinery, 4 l sige The € house is a comfortable one-story 
extremely lovely.—' weilin ea ‘0 

how could be reaiemes ‘situated, containing eleven youa, cellar, well. &c., with a large 
ood-house within a few yards of it. 
Simcoe is a pleasant town, with a population of near two thousand, and is connected with 
Pivake Erie, a distance of six miles by an sed he Gravel and oan sat ee 

it: eral beauty cultivation it 1s not surpassed in 
at two miles Ly = . Gus Se property above described, from 

cing material can be obtain wi ne In the . 

The above property is admirably suited toa gentleman desirous of devoting his attention 


to model farmi: 


For terms on particulars, apply personally or by letter to the subscriber, or to Dr. 


P. OCARR. 
Simcoe, County of Norfolk, October 21st, 1851, 





G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 
THIS WEEK, 


ERS FOR THE PEOPLE—A NEW SERIES. Vols. X and XI. 
meng tengo 50 ceniseach. Embracing popular Essays and Sketches in History, 
Archeology, Biography, Science, the Industrial and Fine Arts, and Social Economy, also 
Personal Rirratives, ction, &c. 


? E CYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS: 
Piette = pe I and accurate definitions of all terms employed in Belles-Lettres , 
Philosophy, Theology, Law, Mythology, Painting, Baste, Semipseve, Avetiaoetan, Bs. 

Compiled by George Ripley and Bayard Taylor. One thick volume, large 1 $2. 
he first of a series of popular manuals is intended not for profession- 

i ehetare | tar eer 4, great mass of ‘American readers. The materials have been drawn 
from a great variety of sources. In a small compass, they contain the essence of man 
large and valuable works. The subjects are brought down to the latest dates, and presen 
with all the completeness and accuracy which could be secured by the experience and ln- 
dustry of the editors. 


MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Second Series. Illustrated with 


Engravings on Steel. Cloth, gilt, $1,25. ‘ ii oe 
3 mirable tales, by a gifted lady. Her style a quaintness adapted 
PE Syn dary a on finckght of the ideas and the structures of Shakspeare’s 


dramas, that her delightful stories seem but a development of his creations.”—[| Newark 
Advertiser. 


NOW READY, 


EATURES, FROM WURTEMBURG; testing the story of Rey- 
TRE COMICAL Ses illustrations, drawn from the ee animals contributed by Plouquet t 
“Feastem he Slayers Daguerreoty es taken of the celebrated ComicGroup s- 


of ‘Aang whieh attracted so much notice from the visitors to the Crystal Palace. 
oct21 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 


HAS NOW READY 


AGAMUNDO, OR. THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN—including a Brief Excursion into 
the Empire of Morocco. By John E. Warren.—i vol. 12mo. 

‘“« The book is full of incidents, told in rather a lively manner, and withdue sensibility to 

the romantic scenery, as well as to the romantic history of Spain.”—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“ A series of most instructive chapters written in the flowing, graceful style w cha- 

racterises all the productions of his pen.”—{ Daily Times. 

“This volume, written in a happy vein, and under circumstances which enabled Mr. 

Warren to fiud access to the best society. Its au hor seems, while in the prosecution of 

other duties, to heve been in search of adventure, and his descriptions are graphic and 

interesting.—| Albany Evening Journal.) 

“The H ay “y Spain is almost one continued romance, and its people in their customs 
and manners still present to the traveller a series of the most curious and enchanting pic- 
tures. Mr. Warren has sketched these with graphic skill.—| Troy Post.] 

**Endowed with a buoyant spirit, he entered with keen re’ 
—he uses pen and 


wil into the t of 

S amusements and scene pencil with and 

sketches are pretty pictures, which afford a fair specimen of what S is. —[ Philadel-- 
phia Presbyterian. | 

“ A quick observer and a racy writer, he conveys to the reader, in a most manner,. 

an idea of the characteristics of the country and the customs of the people. Portland 


| 
“He has given us a daguerreotype of that siugularly romantic country and peo; ina 
style at cea lively, and readable.—| Providence ournal.] 4 pie, 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 voi. 12-mo . 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo - 
oo by Eleazer Lord. With an Introduction by Rev. R. N. Dickinson, D. D. 
vol. 0. 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By F. C. Woodwnrth. 6 vols. Each volume has 


tinted Engravings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGEK.—No. 359. 12 1-2 Cents. 
1. The Spanish Protestants and Philip I1,—Eclectic Review. 
2. English Synonyms ,—Fraser’s Magazine. 
8. Character of Louis Napoleon,— Morning Chronicle. 
4. A Gallop for Life,—Household Words. 
5. Episodes of Insect Life, Part [II,—Frazer’s Magazine. 
6. Tower of Fontenay,—Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
7. Cheopatra’s Needle,—Morning Chronicle. 
8. Absolutism Writing its Book ; Cuban Question; Beam in our own Eyes; Foreign 
News,—Spectator, Examiner “rc. 
9. Cuba,— Examiner. 
10. McCormack’s Reaping Machine,—New York Kvening Post. . 
Suort ARTICLES: Pension to Pro’. Wilson; The Baroness Von Beck ; Italy lese 
Free than Six Hundred Years ago; A New Mazeppa; Gypsies at Hoboken. 
New Books. 


Ce A New Volume has just commenced. 


Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
office of publication at Boston, ihe sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the: 
year, as long as shall be equivaleni co the cost of postage. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





F. HOWS is prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Se 
me with privet FS and can with entire confidence offer his services to profes: 


sional Students and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style of Elocuti 
especially adapted for practical purposes. 
TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS — 

Two Lessons per week ofoae hour wach, for the school year - - $200 
Twenty Lessons, - - ° © e ° . ° ° . Ps « a. 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS, . 

Evening Classes. number unlimited, 25 lessons, - + + «+ =¢ 100 

Private pupils, 2v lessons, » oe ee. ad ot %. ae 85 

“ + SRRRet 2 8 8m * ee ee 25 


Prof. Hows will give, during the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
eS Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for $50 


variably in advance. 
a . 5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MALL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cap 
F James West.—This Steamship will depart with che Maile for Europe positively 
on Saturday, October the 25th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street, 
No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers must pase ae the Post Office 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall streea 


The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the ATL.4NTIC, and eail on the 8th November . 
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516 She Albion. October 25 
—_ ny BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ea 
BOARDING. THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE Tew York and Li i — ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwe men 

GLISH LADY with ber two Neices desire quiet and genteel Boarding and SOCIETY, receive Mails ee Liverpool, calling ; 

AS aH ‘jada egy eg rn EX | Arabia...ccsseceeeseee Ceotee. Persia Captaing, 

Lag! ae Tt , ity V! Ete | QWORcccsccccetececcceccceececce alla bree 5 4 i = 
Mr. Bailliere’s, 290 Broadway, Bookseller. CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING BBD | Africa sessvssressessesssesesesseee oA: Ryrie | Aiba, aes in Jota 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate ae Shannon | Canada..........., preesd- Stone 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, Vest Ne ee eerie incued cating ibonssred, whether at t tot hi eeittinie ve mcagueapie aes 

: i . uJ “ e coed. 

BROADWAY pietoma recy foun period to bostedt wpen tarercet to tbe pred a one balf e a Bg i” & clear white light at their —green on starboard bow—red og 


INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
with commodious and comfortably furnished Sealing rooms, liberally sup- 


on 
plied with Fo and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Le, at have the privilege of intreducing strangers as readers to the 


‘Reons. 
are fo’ le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
«a Li-tord EX comannel ‘er $75, thus 'reudering the share free. 


Teeperary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
& B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





HARPS. 


. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Siz Octave 
J. Bettis Action Harps. Wareroom: 


3 295 Broadway. 


& P. Ee ey supe attention ofedmirers of this besntitalineenanens to the 
elegant ec or comp! every variety in sty'ean From 
eciabBehooente tn urope, 


-maente as fit ly for extremes of clin: in country Alist of prices and 

descriptions can ye = per mail. Harps oapaited strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 

the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cen 
arrival. June 16—6m 





£55 
F 
2 
| 
| 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


prs on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
te vas Usirep Kincpom; 


Also Packaces or Every Descriretion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Assy Paar or Evert, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
: At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 W ALL STREET. 
@ueell parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of pveRY STEAMER 
ro Eveore. Apl 12. lyr. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT'S EFPFERVESCHONT SELTZER APERIAN?T 
obtained among Physicians geerally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ita 
< a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 
ONIAL.—From corge . , M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
ve carefully and in many cases the medicine which you pre- 
_—_ and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour, 


ia a m™ with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd and 
" which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomiach and bowels, producing 
the concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
= has proved indeed @ valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
dren, disguise them as ~~ may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
walue. The facility with which it may be edministered, and the elegant manner in which it 
ts offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
— eer “eo ice Pe Ltd a y 
’ . 0. arren etree’ jo Re 
} An staat wold er boleeal d retail, by JAMES TARRANT ‘ 
sold w je an Draggist and Apotheca- 
cy, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Waten, N. Y. ; eet ag 
Aleo tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 535i Eroadway. 183 Broad- 
, 109 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Be!timore. Fred. Brown 
Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
Sp. Sena! at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 











PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O® M EDICATED COMPOUND. —The facts in relation to this article speak for 
mems elves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union a8 the best preparation fur removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Digeas es o Sealp, and also for Darkening, Gloseing, Sirengihening, and Promoing 
the wt h of the Hair. It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
jop in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 

teenal I 
residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 


3. mmation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
Cuts, Bruis es, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bi'es of Insects. For those encrvstations 


which so fr equently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
‘te be an Inf allible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
te Dire ction the the loss of that invaluable Or- 


s—to roots of the Hair—ever experienc 

he little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous oe a list of 

Ube Men by whom it is recommended, and a lerge number of Family Certificates 

Giser forwarded to Prozrsson BARRY from all parts of the Union, eou- 
(=o f aon Lene mld é 8 Re apt eye lanty. itis the ones = 

wel re on ‘ 

i a Large Bottles » Price Doneetitere Cuervo, o4 he a a a 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ms 9) ? a. Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout;the U States and Canada. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1251. 
To the Sheuaiff of the city and county of New York :— 

@ir—Notice is hereby given that et the meral election, to be held in this State, on the 
See ne the first Monday of November next, the fullowiag officers are to be 
to wit:— 

e of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot. 
A ary of State, inthe place of Christopher Morgan. 
A Comptroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 
4 Sate Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt. 
Am Attorney General, in the place of Levi 8. Chatfield. 
& State Engineer and Surveyor, in the p!ace of H+z-kiah C. Seymour. 
Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. 
Inepector of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 
whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial Dis:rict, in the place of James 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
@ Senator for the Third Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se ate Districts, in the place of 
S. Williams, Clarkson Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
-siaee term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Couaty officers to be elecied for said vounty :— 

Sixteen Members of Assembly. 

A Register, in the place of Cornelius V. Anderson. 

Recorder, in the place of Frederick A. Tellmadze. 
e Judges of the Superior Court, inthe place of Thomas J. Oaki-y and John L, Mason 
_ & Sud ge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 
‘aBarogaic in the place of Alexander W. Bradford. 
- ssioner ofdtreete and Lamps, in the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 
ernors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis RK. 


whose terms of service will expire on the Jastday of December next. S 
. there is to be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851. 
ours respectfully, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrics, August 28, 1851. 
I bere by certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general Section, to 
fen 6 Ne Comer] = first rare | of November next, received this day 
on. topher Morgan, Secretary of State. 
7 . we THOMAS CARNLEY. - 
Sherif of the City and County of New York 
FB. All the public newspapers within this county will please pub ish this notice once in 
«tach week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as soon as the 
is over, ao that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and p«ssed for 
Bayuent 
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AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


F INTHE CURF OF CONGHS COLDS. HOARSENFESS.RRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community wich the confidence we feel in an article which 
e@sidom fuils to realjze the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
and so fumerous the cases of its cures, hat almost evry section ofthe covntry 
in persone, publiciy known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
ue of the lungs, by its use, When once tried, its superiority over eve other 
‘ of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its vires are Known 
be no lenger hesitate what artidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
wiecdons of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our climate. And not only 1n the 
le aacke upon the Jungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Cou oarse- 
- r ren it is the pleasaotest and med that can . 

should be without it, and who have used it, never will, 
Meed the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
~eextiens of country where are loca:ed—each and al! as merchants of the first class and 
ee dee tighest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicines 
ea experience un imited on the sabdject of which tuey speak. If there 1s any value in 

of experience, see 


ale, 
Druggists, having been for long ecquainted with Ayer’s 
y certify our belief that it is the best and Sou effectual aie to? 

PAs Complaints, ever offered to the American yee And we would froin our 
composition, and extensive usefainess, cordially commend it to the afilict- 

confideace, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 


can do. 
> s & Co., Bostn, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
te ine LY . ‘Maine. Haviland, Harrall & Co, Onertectes, S.C. Jacob S. 
T. M. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 


‘ 
‘ 


Havilend, Risley & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, 
Townsend. Pittsburg, Penn. Glark & Co., Chicago, [llinois. 

lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Edward Brings 
are. Jobn Gilvert & Co. Phiindelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W. UH. 

. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr, Providence, R.1I. Jos. M 
+ Savennen. Ga, Wade, Eckstein & Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 







ie effects upon trial. : 
and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. * 


Missowri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama, Theodore A. Peck, ardagie, 

E. E. Ger. Bur. 
urst, Wilmington, 
Iman, Washington, 


he is able to produce instruments 
1 yp am with such improve- 


such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 





Ta BROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- 


mada end St. Thomas on Saturday, 8th November, 1851, at noon, 


Gwe bee excellent accommodations for pessengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda. scecssessseecseccesconses $35 
Do do —_- 8. Thomas. 70 


is a reguier Mail 
Pe ng Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, Kc. 
Tur RLIN will take freight. apply to 
” = E CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broadway. 
©. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Pat Office. ij fa eee “aph.ig 


communication betweea St. Thomas and all the West India 


annual t made—without any responsibility or guarantee sonal Or otherwise; 
ner wil the policy the only security) be Sequined to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon Pe ; 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established througbout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J, Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson 
E.S. mes, C Tabor, ’ 7 | J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. K. Faber, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal i Rev. J. Flanagan. » 
T. R. Gressie. J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. j Cunard, J. Tremain, H Pryor. : 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. f R. | Nd W. Wright, E. Allison, J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt, Nemfounand {Ween Mon, Dogg Hom 3. Now, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Avent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonrTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,600 STERLING. 


The leading — of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt euch rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Witn thie view an annual investigation will be mide into each clags of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. i 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of @ Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

‘o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. ‘ 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, | H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. ’ ; 

Montreal Wm. Lunn, J. Torrauce, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 


ham. 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
} Pryor, J. Strachan. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


§ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, J. BH. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 5 Grorm saa. L. O’Bries, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. J. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 

j F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
J.W. Gall, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MOonTREAL, 


From 
America....0:..+ s+ee0-BOSLOD.. +++. sees: sees Wednesday, 
NiMgare s.secessesceceNOW YORK,..+s2sccesess Wednesday -...0-.17 Beye, pyle 185. 
Europa.......+. apts. Bosion.....000-++0++.00. Wednesday ... Oct. 
ALTIC8...0s0seeesceeeese» NOW York..++0+++00+00. Wednesday enmenae 8 
Canada ..... ..e++ «s+» Boston ss seereeeeereoees WOGNCEIAY ...5.000. Oct, | « 
AGIB.. coscceseeecccessee NOW VOT. cccsccccocces Wednesday .......4..Oct, 224, « 









America.. ... covcceeces BOston.... ss+see+++e0-. Wednesday ........ ‘ 
NiageTa ..secseceesees «»-New York.........+. ‘! Wednesday comarca ae “ 
Europa ..... eeereeces ++ BOSton.....+++++000++... Wednesday ..........Nov. 12th “ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin.......... 8120 
“ - + “ oe w 
} ey = scouted until paid for. - ov - 
reigl« will be charged on specie beyond an expe. 
An experienced no cnvensa: ion ate ee 7, 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadwa 


French, German, and other foreign , received and brought in : 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New ta common With Britis, 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamshi: 
to call at the office “38 Broadway, before holieving the reporte thet the ships are 





LL , 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 





These ships, having been built by contract expresaly for Government servi 
has been taken io thelr construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength und speet, 
and their ac ons tor 3 - ¥ are unequalled for elegance or comfort 

from New Y to Li 


Price of verpool, $13u. elusi 
State ; Ion . From Liverpool to New York, £35- POSED GEEEES tap 


An expericaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From New York From Liverpool 
Wednesday...March.. ...6+. .5th, 1851 Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 185) 
Wednesday...March..........19th, “ Saturday........February ....., 22nd, “ 
Wednesday. .April..eo....+--2d, ** Saturday.....0.-March..........8th, “ 
Wednesday...April.....-.e0l6th, “ Saturdgey .. ...-March...... 0.004 “ 


Saturday ......May ........--10th, “ Wednesday ....Aprii.........-. 9th, “ 






















Saturday ......May......66..2%th, “ Wednesday ....April ......... soth, ad 
Saurday ......JUMC ..see00e--7th, “ Wednesday .,., May.......+e0s-14th, “ 
Saturday ....-JUNC..se0. «.2lat, “ Wednesday..... MAY .-coceseees 28th, “ 
Saturday ..,... July weccrcoces Sth, ** Wednesday .. June...... eocooellth, “ 
s GAY 20. .0.SUly weeeeeee 19th, =“ Wednesday....Jum@.......+++. 25th, “ 
. 4 Wednesday... July ..eeeeceeess 9th, “ 
- Wednesday.... July ...ceeeseees.23d, 
e Wednesday.... August .......... 6th, “ 
Sd Wednesday... August....+.....20th, “ 
" Wednesday....September...,. 3d, ‘ 
“ Wednesday .. September......171h, “ 

“s Wednesday....Qctober.. ++eLst, 
: = Wedneeday....October ++ 15th, “ 
November aliea Wednesday October -.29th, “ 
Saturday . December Gh, “ Wednesday November + 12th, * 
Saturday ...... December....20th, ‘ Wednesday ovember 26th, “ 
voauaean December 15th, “ 





For freight or passage, apply to Ne 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jx.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie Jew 
elry. Precious Stonee, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaine 
thereof therein expressed. 








vas UNITED STATES MAIL STSAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com- 





UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AFD 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500.60 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th Jwy, 1838. 
“A Savincs Baxk ror THE Witpow anp THE OrpHay,” 
¥ LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
‘a UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


" John J. Palmer, “Fanning C. Tucker, 
James 34 _ N = hag 
George Barc eory Ludlum. 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 

wil Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, J: 

Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON, 

Benjamip Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 

¥. A. Grattan, A. B. M. Conse} 
iam Elli 


Wi ott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of ys prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &e., cau be had free of charge, on application at 
51 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always toc the Assured in cases of disputed claime 
[should any suchawrise| or otherwise. 

hae days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfetiure 
of A 

Bartice hereafter assured may so effect Policy which will entitle them at any timew a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, wi note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one ofelock, P. M., a1 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and he i Al! communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, Genera! Agent. 
jan 5 


Gossge M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 








THE CANADA LIFB ASSURANCE COMPaxY. _ 


INCORPORATED BY¥ ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tee COMPANY is prepared to yraut AssuRANCES ON lives, whether single or.jeint 
to sell Annwities,to purchase Heversions,and to transact ail busimess in which the-risk of 


fe is e 
Tables have been express!y calculated from the most accurate Gata; and the Com is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money Commeaane in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance muzh more favourable than the Jow rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Cormpanies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any re to safety admit cf. 
n coed of a recet iture is annually publiehea by the Company and 


A 
forwarded to all who may be inte . + st 

Ofno other Life Assurance Com canit be said that tt iavestsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it dees not ¢ ently contribute to the immense sum of inoney whish is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay Briash or Foreign Companies for that, in whic and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the ueigibooring Siates can fairly otter 
competition. 

To parties who atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, aie Lewpere. will grant Policies paysble os death fairty p Prenton baer of 
the value ef such te as they may have made, and engages to purchase 
policies fer an le consideraiton after five or more fall premiums tmve been peid 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst she 
policy holéers thus assured. 7 
ae oe Cou pany is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

olicies. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly; Quarterly; Age. | Annual ; Hf. Yearly; Quarterly 
| renin. Premium wea Premium. | Prewium. | Premium. 
6. 4. 
20 
: | 
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Tabies of Raves, tormaui proposai. and @. ciberiniormation may be chiatped ai ine Head 
Officeand Agencies. P 


THOMAS M. SiMONS, Secretary, 
88 King Street. Mamilten, 9th Apr t} 1850. apl@ 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 es GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 


Stcamsti 
’ «“ GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ns, and 4° herae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cauwd steamers.) Commander, 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 6th December next, 
at 12 o’ciock noen. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (3teward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
: Second do Fifty-five do, 





No steerage passengers taken. 

These ra’es include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 

New York, J. McSYMON, 

Augnet, 1851. 33 Broadway 

The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort t» the Glasgow,) will de on 

the station early next Spring. 





, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 





Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
Franklin ...Saturday.......0.. Feb. 8) franklin.... Wednesday..... Mareh 12 
Humboldt coee March 8 | Humbold: eos April 9 
Franklin eoce April &)| Franklin ease May 1 
Humboldt eece ay 3] Humboldt June 4 
Franklin cess May 31)! Franklin july 2 
Humboldt Jane 28} Humboldt duly 38 
Franklin July 26) Franklin Aug. 3 
umboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt Sept. 24 
lin Sept. 20} Franklin Oc. & 
Humboldt Oct. 18} Humboldt Nov, 13 
Franklin Nov. 15] Franklin Dec. 17 
Mumboldt Dec. 15 








Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each. er 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their secomme 
dations for passengers are of the most ap >roved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages ever any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ......-..++++- $120 
From Havre or Southampton to N@w York csccececccccccssssesescecensee-ty 200 

No passage secured wntil paid for, 

Ad experienced Surgeon on board. 

For freight or passage. apply to 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISEL)™, Havre, 

MARTINWAU, CRUSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
pas line of Fwy my will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ced each other in the order in which they are named, sailing De gen from New 
York on the sth ané 24th of every month, from Loadon on the 13th and 28th, Portsmouth 
On the let and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 
Now York, London, 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. é{June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. % 
Northumberiand, Lord, "= °% * 


Q4jJuly 18, Nov. 13, March 2 


Southampton, new, Tinker Sune 8. Oct, 8, Fed 8) “ 23, “ 2 
24 


, 
Victoria, Champlon, | “ 24, “ "2s —*° walAug 13’ Dec.13, April 13 
Hendrik i.a Warner, jSaly 8, Nov. 8, Murebsi * 28, “ 2, “ 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, | ‘S24, 2d, al sept. 13, Jan. 13, Mey 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold pAng.8, Dec. 8, April 0} “ 28, “ 2, “ 3% 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, "2. + cOct. 18, Feb. 15, June 8 


"These ships.are all of the first clesa, and are conimanded by able and experienced navig 
om Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &e., are of the best descr> 
on, 

The price of exbin passage 1s now fixed at $75, cutward, for each adult, withou ware 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible or -étlers, 
parcels, or packaxes, sent by them, unless reyuler Bills of Lading are signed there:or. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South strees, N. Y. 
July | and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Lgnden 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 


rp Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bavé 
arraiyed for their cating from each port on the Ist, iith, and 26th of every month the 
D 





suipe to sueeeed each other in the fullowmg order, viz— 

Shins. Captains. Brom New York From Liverpool. " 
feaac Web)........... Croppor.....e..Mar. L...,July 1...Nov. 1}/Apr. 6 Ang. 16..Dee 
Constellation........-.AlCh,...scecerenseeelLveseceerdDeveres «& eae eeDBe na eneekBoe 509 
Yorkshire. ........0.6..SNeArMAN... ..2.00018......06 16... .16}Jan 1..May 1...Septt 
bapec Wright.......00..FUrber.....se0- Apt. 1... AUG. 1.24. DOC. 1]. ..00Lt soeeeeIB.0-e0% . 

BLOPlOO 66000000 000eeHALVA. ..sessevee Serres | errr | 5 
| Montezuma hebaek cceseDO COUTCY... sccere 16.000: -o 16.0. + 00k® 
Columbia. ............-Bryet.ccccecense: Juan. 1....May 1...Sept...t 
Undlerwriter.......02- Bip My... cecoocese elliccecsccehlecseces ° 
Manhattan..........+-Hackstat....ccce.eseldaceccess Me os cone 16] M, 
Now Vork............Briggs.....+....Peb 1.....June 1 ....Uet 1]... 
WeBd Point. .coceecee- ACM. — cenaseececeel bavecosceckbeace coeeld] see 
Pidetia......cecsesc0e PembodysscccecececehMBacceserectO..-sesseek6]. 








These ships are allof the largest ciass, aud are commuuded by mon of eharacter and 6 
nee. Their cabin accommodations axe all thaicen be desired im point of comfort ané 
Comvenience, and they ase furnished with every description of atores of the best kind. Puoe 
‘waiity in the days of couing L «. be stricUy adhered to. $15 
ice of passage to verge seeererecncseece 
4 bg to New Vork.te--sssseseessees 
Agents for ships Wee? Point, Wateriovu, Consiellation, and U nderwriter, * 
A TAYLOR & CO. Liveipoo! 
\. % T R , 
Agents for ghips Piesherwe, Nemecama, Isaac Wrign, Golumbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
Isaac Webb, aud New Vork N.Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. )- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


f ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o® = 
let Of each month, aa follows :— 


—— 





New York. Havre. 

8ST. DENIS gist January......-+006 16th February, | 
Follansbee, master. let May... ..-eseesee- ¢ 16th Jane 

ist September.... ..-. (16th Ge er, 
§T. NICHOLAS, g lst February ....+++++ (16th Mareh, 
Bragdon, master. let June... ....sceere e+ 16th July, 

Ist October .....0-++++- ( 16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March.......> eeeee § 16th April, 
Conn, master fiat July “IT fom Adiga 

let November. ..---+-- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, aew, tat April...... .-eeeeee 16th May, 
Willard, masier. tet August.....--- oe } rox September, 

let December.... ++» ©16th January. 


They are al) firet class New York built veesels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfori and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience 
trade The orice of prasage is $1( without wines or liquors. 


00s sent to the subscribers wil) be arded free frov: any charge but those 
incurred. iis ates BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
avn fa Pear 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; 
OFFICE, NU. 3 BAXCLAY STR ET. 
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